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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
YROMWELL’S SOULDIER’sS CATECHISM as 
/ issued to the Parliamentary Forces in 1644. Facsimile Ke- 
reduction from one of the only Two Copies known, bound in coarse 
eather. With Introduction. Limited Edition for Subscribers at 5s 
Some remaining Copies can stil! be had at this price from EDITOR, 
Gresncroft Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


YANSICK’S EPITAPHS. —To GENTLEMEN 

/ wishing to CUMPLETE SETS, a few Copies of the Third 

Volume, 4to., remain on hand, which will be forwarded carriage 

id on receipt of P.O. for lUs. 6d.—CANSICK, Uulton, Salisbury Koad, 
et, N. 


WANTED, CURIOS.—Private Collector BUYS 
whole COLLECTIONS, or Single Specimens, of Curios from 
South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and South Africa.—Apply by letter, 
giving list of specimens and prices, to C. P., care of Street's Ad- 
Vertisement Offices, 164, Piccadilly, W. 
YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
/ 92, PICCADILLY, London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street). 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Foreign. G ogical Charts Eng 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 


Engraving ner: Book-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
ted Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 


SPECIMENS FREE. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of KOOK, NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 


OOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRIN T “BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 

as the most expert Bookfinders extant. llease «rate wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Kookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of M=® by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


{XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE | 


MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (551. rental) for a Kesidence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London —Apply F., Athenwum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C 


LAT TO LET (close to Chelsea Reach), 

sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Kent, inculsive, 82/. Eight Kooms ; 
Rath, hot and cold, &c.—Apply, between 12 and 4, at ll, Stafford 
Mansions, Albert Bridge Road, 5. W. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings. 
CSLESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.’’—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. W. 


Fifth Edition, feap. #vo. cloth, price 64. 


ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 

of Solar and — Belipees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 

W.T. LYNN, BA. FP RAS 

London : E. STANFORI), 26 and 27. Cockspur Street Ghestag Gress. sw, 


Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, civtn, 


> EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Dg in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 

By W. T. LYNN, B RAS 
EDWARD STAN as, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


s' ICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c 


6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Krush (not a Toy) 


Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Krush 


Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. _Ofall 8 Stationers. _Stickphast Paste sticks 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


chweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,c.) have been celebrated for overacentury 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, ( 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


al 
Scuweprss, LTD., LONDON, Ma very, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOUKNE,. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s,; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Besays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING, | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. Svo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL 
M.A. 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in, DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
cloth, price 7d. |" PAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 

The HOLY COMMUNION. By the | Christian, Year. Ri Form et Responsive Devotions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLKY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, | or the Housmnd. or every Day in the Week. Vol. 1. 
red edges, is.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. | MORNING. Vol. Il. BV ENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 


cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 


ON PRAYIN G. The N ecessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. | the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, ls. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upou 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


18mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. mn 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. [= cloth, 6d. 


MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian’s Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo. 
rst Communion. Uniform in size and type with | cloth, 6d, 


*Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 
The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
= wy of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-| Tiousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp rome. 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 32mo. cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London ; J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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THE BOHEMIAN LANGUAGE. 


A REcENT lecture by Count Liitzow has 
drawn attention to a language and literature 
of which there are probably few students in 
this country. The fact that the lecturer re- 
futed ideas that Bohemian was connected with 

ipsies is a proof of this, and the mysterious 

hemia of which Thackeray and othe give 
us glimpses somewhat resembles the old 
Alsatia, though the latter was, of course, far 
more lawless. The late Mr. A. H. Wratislaw, 
a deep scholar of the Slavonic languages 
especially of the Bohemian language and 
literature, was descended from a family of 
that nationality. The indefatigable Reader 
in the Slavonic Languages at Oxford* has 
followed up his series of Slavonic grammars 
with one of Chekh, which has certain advan- 
tages over the preceding ones. As in the 
ease of his Bulgarian grammar, Mr. Morfill 
rovides extracts in prose and poctry from 
ollar, Sladek, and others for 


* Since this was written Convocation has con- 
stituted Mr. W. R. Morfill professor of these 
languages at Oxford University. 


The name Bohemia (Béhmen), home of the 
Boii, is paralleled by the French name for 
Germany, Allemagne, from the forgotten 
Alemanni. The derivation of the native 
Cechy, adjective Cesky (usually represented 
in English and German by the Polish Czech, 
but sometimes transliterated Chekh, Freuch 
Tcheque), is apparently obscure. The name 
of the country is plural, as in the sentence 
“Cechy 7sou casti Rakouska,” Bohemia are a 

art of Austria.* Like Polish, the Bohemian 
anguage is written with compounds of Latin 
letters, while the other Slav tongues— Russian, 
Servian, and Bulgarian—employ the Cyrillic 
alphabet, with certain modifications and varia- 
tions peculiar to each. The nasals have been 

ractically lost in all the Slav tongues except 
*olish, of which Mr. Morfill observes, “ 
regards phonological subtleties, Polish is one 
of the most remarkable languages of Europe.” 
Declensions of substantives and adjectives in 
Chekh follow broadly the lines of the cognate 
tongues, perhaps approaching to Polish more 
than to the others, especially in the case of 
some dative forms. Irregular substantives, 
such as nebe, the sky; oko, eye; ucho, ear; matt, 
mother, &c., are common to all. The infini- 
tive suffix tz of Slavonic verbs, as in vesti, to 
lead ; brati, to take ; jitt, to go, is retained in 
Bohemian and Servian, but lost in the other 
tongues, except in a few Russian verbs. The 
Polish tu, here,, becomes “there” in Chekh, 
in which “here” is expressed by zde (Russian 
zdies), a word which has lately got soldiers 
into trouble. In the Slav tongues the word 
kral (korol) is used for king, from the name 
of Charlemagne (Karl der Grosse). There is a 
curious Chekh word, mistr (from L. magister), 
resembling our Mr., a a9 to one who has 
obtained the degree of M.A. The words for 
prince, ‘nize (Russian kniaz), and priest, knez, 
are derived from the same Gothic root. The 
word kostel (Polish kosciele), from L. castellum, 
is employed as well as cirkev (Russian tserkov) 
for a church. 

There are numerous words of foreign origin, 
e.g., farar (G. Pfarrer), pantofel, parlament, 
personalia, rytir (G. Ritter), sice (G. sicher), 
Vanoent (adjective from G. Wethnacht). 
It is not easy to recognize such names as 
Vaclav and Viadislav under the forms of 
Wenceslaus (hero of a popular Christmas 
carol) and Ladislaus. It is worthy of note 
that the motto of the Prince of Wales, Jch 
dien, from the arms of the blind King John of 
Bohemia, slain at Crecy, is German, and not 
Slavonic. The king, however, was a member 


* This recalls the plural word Bucharest, dis- 
cussed lately by Mr. JAMEs Puatt in these columns. 
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of the Luxemburg family, and married the 
heiress of Bohemia. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Continued from p. 431.) 


I ovent to have mentioned in my intro- 
ductory notice a valuable MS. list by the 
late Mr. Puttick of the sales of Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson from 1846 to 1870. It is | 
in the British Museum (Newspaper Room), 
and is arranged sisholotiealie, A large 
number of anonymous sales at this house, 
and within the period indicated, may be 
identified through this list. 

Caldecott, Thos., 1833, Dec. 9 and 5 days. 8. 
Caley, John, 1834, July 22 and 8 days. E. 
Caley, John, 1866, May 24. 8. 

Campbell, 1826, June 19-21. E. 

‘arpenter, , 1850, March 8-16. P. 

Carpenter, Hookham, 1867, Feb. 27.8. 
Cartwright, Rev. James b., 1861, Nov. 25. 8. 
(Cashel, Archbishop of), (MSS.), 1825,* May 30 

[i.e., June 20) and 6 days. 

Cashel, Archbishop of [ Brodrick} 1825, June 13-17. 


Cashel, Bp. of. See Daly, | R. 

Cassano Serra, Duke di. See Serra. 

Celotti, Abbé (MSS.), 1821, Feb, 26-28. S8.—1825, 
March 14-17. 8. 

Chalmers, Geo., Part I., 1841, Sept. 27 and 8 days. 
E.—Part 1842, March 7 and 5 days. 
Part ILL, 1842, Nov. 10 and 7 days. E. 

Chambers, R., F.L.S., 1860, June 4-8. P. 


* This exceedingly important sale of MSS. has 
long been a puzzle to me. It is described as “* the 
entire property of a gentleman of the highest con- 


sideration in Holland, by whose family they have | 


been accumulated.” My authority for assigning 
the property to the Archbishop of Cashe! is ‘ A List 
of Original Catalogues of the Principal Libraries 
which have been Sold by Auction’ at the house of 
Sotheby, 1744-1828, printed by Mr. Sotheby in 1828, 
where is this entry: ‘Cashell, Archbishop of 
(Unpublished Manuscript Historical Documents).” 
The heading of the sale catalogue is, ‘‘ Unpublished 
Authentic Manuse iy Historical Doc uments, Auto- 
graphs, Letters, &c.,” and it is the only sale of this 
year which answe rs to Mr. Sotheby’s parentheses, 
It is strange that the name of the proprietor should 
have been suppressed, for the qrthiches ’s library 
(see next entry) was sold as that of “His Grace 
the Archbishop of Cashel, lately deceased.” 
This would be the Hon. Charles Brodrick, who 
died in 1822. The collection comprises letters 
to the Princes of Orange and Nassau, and four 
of the highest interest from Elizabeth and 
Charles L. ; about 3,000 pieces relating to English 
and other politics al events from 1706 to 1726; and an 
extensive collection of Alba Amicorum. It would 
be interesting to have explained why the Arch 
bishop of Cashel should have been a gentleman * of 
highest consideration in Holland.” The printed 
date of sale is May 30, but the B.M. copy has 
this struck out and June 20 written in. 


Chambers, Sir Robert, 1842, April 13-16. 8. 

Chambers, Robert, ISM, June 29-30. Geo. Berry. 

Chambré, Sir Alan, 1824, May 18-20. 8. 

Charles L.-Anne (auto. letters and papers), 1869, 
April 5 and 5 days. 8. 

(Charlotte, ae i819, June 9 and following days 
(4,515 lots). —Prints, &c., (563 lots). C. 
eae Charles and Michael, 1790, April 15 and 

ays. 
Cheney, 1886, June 25-30. S. 
Cherry, Rev. | 1865, March 2 2-6. P. 
| Chevalier, T., &., 1826, April 24 and 5 Ss. 
| Chichester, J. H. R.,'1863, Jan. 19 and 4 days. 8 
Chiswell, R. M. Trenec th, 1847, July 1-3. 8. 
| Christison, S. Geo. (MSS.), 1850, Dee. 19- SS. P. 
Clandon Library, The, 1885, March 20-21. 8. 
Clare, Earl of, 1866, April 16-17. S. 
Clarendon MSS. See adclitfe, Joseph. 
ne Rd. (of H.M. Chapel Royal), 1853, June 25-28. 
Cc 


eG Dr. Adam, 1833, Feb. a8 and 9 days. E.— 
1836, ~~ 20 and3 days. S.—1838, May 21. 8. 
Clarke, Dr. D., and others, 1842, May 27-28. E. 

Clarke, J. 1860, March 7-8. P. 

Clerke, Thomas, 1761, April 6 and 6 days. Sam. 
Paterson. 

Clitford, Lord de (MSS.), 1834, Feb. 11-14. C. 

Cole, R., F.8S.A. (MSS.), Part L., 1861, July 29 to 
Aug.2. P.—Part IL, 1867, July 29 to Aug. 1. P. 

Coleridge, Herbert, 1862, April 10-11. 8. 

Coles, H. B., and others, 1863, May 11 and 5 days. 8. 

Collier, J. Payne, 1884, Aug. 7-9. $ 

Collinson, C. 8. (and Peter), 1834, July 21 and 6 days. 
Garrod, Ipswich. 

one: Taylor (of the B.M.), 1826, Dec. 7 and 11 
ays. S. 

Combes, W.,* 1887, Dec. 4and Sdays. E. 

Comerford, James, 1881, Nov. 16 and 12 days. 8. 

Conde, Don A. Antonio (Spanish books), 1824, 
Part I., July 6-10. E.—Part IL, July 15-16. E. 

[Constable, David], ‘Jan, 26-29. S. 

Conybeare, Dean W. D., 1857, Dec. 7 and 5 days. S. 

Cooper, Austin, 1831, Feb. 21’ and several following 
days. Edward Maguire, Dublin. 

Cooper, C. Purton [1852], April 18 and 7 days (and 
addenda). 8. 

( Jorley, John, 1865, Nov. 29 and 5 days. 38. 

Corrie, John, 1863, April 20 and 3 days. 8. 

Corser, Rev. T. (last portion), 1876, Dec. 13-15. 
Copes, Dunn & Pilcher, Manchester. 

Cosway, Richard, R.A., 1818, June 8, 9, 10, 12. 
Stanley. 

Cottle, Joseph, 1865, March 13-14. 8. 

Cotton, H. 8. and R.S., Part 1838, April 2 
and 5 days. S.—Part IL. (books on alec 
1838, Dee. 20. 8. —Part LI. (trials and letters), 
1839, June 17 and 4 days. S. — Remaining 
portion, 1848, Sept. 7-8. 8. 

Courthope, W., 1867, Jan. 23-4. 


| 


* I mention this sale in order to correct an error 
which Mr. Norgate committed in the Library, 
Sept., I891, in his list of Evans’s sales. He there 
states that the copy of ‘ Martialis Epigrammata,’ 
Ferrara, 1471, pasclonel for the Bodleian for 60/., 
of which caly two or three copies are known, 
was bought at Combes’s sale. This is not 80. It 


occurred in an anonymous collection consigned 
from It: aly,” and sold by Evans in 1837, Nov. 22 > and 
4 days. The importance of the Martial must be my 


excuse for this note. 
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Cowley, Lord, 1848, July 11-13. 
Cox, Franci tis (and othe srs), 1850, July 15 and 5 days. 
S. 


Cox, Samuel, 1839, July 16-19. E. 

Coxe, Archdeacon, 1828, Aug. 11-15. E. 

Cramer, Dean, 1849, Dec. 14-15. 8. 

Craufurd, Rev. C. H., 1864, April 20. 8. 

Craufurd, General R., 1815, March 19-22. 8. 

Crawford, Rev. J. R., 1864, June 6-9. P. 

Crawford, Rev. Dr., 1871, Aug. 23 and 4days. 8S. 

Croker, T. Crofton, 1854, Dec. 18-2 

Crossley, James, Part L., 1884, 4 “21 and 6 days. 
S.—Part LL., 1885, June and 8 days. 8. 

Cumming, Rev. rogmere, 1827, M: are 6-12. P. 

Cumming, James, 1827, June 15-17. 

Carrer, Miss Ric hardeon, 1862, July 30 and 9 days. 


Daly, R., Bishop of Cashel], 1858, June 25-26. 8. 
Jampier, T., Bishop of Ely, 1844, April 18-20. P. 
Daniel, Henry, 1863, Nov. 23-4. 8S. 

Darby, T. E., isht, Nov. 13-18. P. 

Darker, John, 1785, Feb. 23 and 9 days. T. & J. 
Egerton. 

Davenport, R. A. (editor of ‘The Poetical 
Register’), 1852, April 15-20. P. 

Davies, Geo., and Dr. Neligan, 1850, Aug. 5-8. 8. 

Davies, J. , ke., 1851, Sept. 9-10. 

Davies, Robert, 1857, July 1s. S. 

Davy, Rev. M., D.D. (Master of Gonville and Caius 
Colles ge), 1849, Feb. 20 and 10 days. Elliot 
Smith & Son, Cambridge. 

Dawson, Benj., 1820, Nov. 17 and 5 days. S. 

Delille, M. C. J., 1861, July 8. 8. 

Demonology, books on, 1851, May 26-28. P. 

Dent, John, 1827, Part I, March 29 and 8 days. FE. 
—Part IL, April 2 5 and 8 days. E. 

Denyer, Eliz. Dennis, 1824, Aug. 4. 8. 

Dering collection, Part L., 1858, June 8 and 4 days. 
P.—Part 1861, July 10-13. P.—Part ITIL, 
1863, Feb. 7.—Part IV., 1865, July 13-15. P. 

i F. (deawinen in ** Tours”), 1822, Feb. 

E. (In Isted catalogue.) 

Dillon, John, MSS., 1869, June 10 and 4 days. 8. 

(Dimsdale, Joseph], 1824, June 18 and 4 days. 8. 

Jisney. See Hollis. 
Yy ene, Isaac, 1849, March 16 and 3 days. 8. 
Dobree, Sam., 1827, May 31 ae a E. 


Dodd, Rev. I. W., ISIS, Nov. 

Donné adieu, M&S. , 1847, 29. 30. P.—MSS., 
1851, July 29, Aug. 2. P. 

Donnadieu, M., 1864, & 

Dormer, Sir ( ‘lement C. 1764, Feb. 20 and 19 days. 
S 


Drummond, Miss, 1862, May 6-9. 8. 
Drury, Rev. H., 1827, Feb. 19 and 22 days. FE. 
Duckett, Sir Geo., 1832, June 29 and 4 days. 8. 
Duffield, Rev. R., 1863, April 27 and 5 days. 8. 
Dukes, T. F., 1846, Dec. 16. S.—1850, July 27. 8. 
Dunster, Rev. C., 1816, Nov. 11 and 5 days. 8. 
Earle, G., 1860, May 7-8. . 
Ebers, Messrs., 1863, April 20-22. P. 
Edwards,* James, 1815, April 5 and 5 days. E. 
Thos., 1871, April 13-17. 8. 

Elder, Rev. Dr. 1858, July 28 29. 3. 
Elkins, W. H., 1867, Jan. 5 and 4 days. 8. 


* This sale included the celebrated Bedford 
Missal, among other rarities, and several Greek 
vases, of which illustrations are published in the 
catalogue. See Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical De- 
cameron,’ iii, LLL-27. 


Elwyn, W. B., 1833, June 10-15. P. 

Ernouf, M. le Baron, 1861, July 29-31. 8. 

[Evans, E., of Hoare’s Bank], autograph letters 
35,000 franks; original MSs. of Southey’s 
*Madoc’ and Mackintosh’s ‘ Hist. of England’; 
Derwentwater Papers, 1675-94; Lreland’s Shake- 
speare Papers, 1852, March 16-18. P. 

Evans, H. N., Part I., 1864, May 10 and 4 days. 8. 
—Part 1864, June 21 and 7 days. 8. 

Fagel, Gretfier, — Part L, March | and 29 days 
(lots 1-246). C.—Part I. (lots 5247-9844). C. 

Fagel, Hy., 1813, Feb. 17-19. E. 

_ the Lords, with additions by the Rev. Dr. 

Vilkins of Suffolk, 1831, Jan. 10-12. C. 

Fairholt F. W., 1866, July 23-26. 8. 

Falle, P., of Jersey, 1865, Dec. 12-15. P. 

Falmouth, Earl of — al), 1858, May 26-28. P. 

Farington, Rev. R., 1841, Dec. 15 EF. 

Fauntleroy, Hy., 1825, April 11-14. 3S. 

Faweett, J. (playbills), 1830. See Nicholson, A. 

(Feetham],* 1856, July land 4 days. P. 

Fenton, 8S. Graeme, 1864, April 11-16. P. 

Fesch, Cardinal, 1821, May 24 and 12 days. 38. 

Field, John, 1827, Jan. 22 and: days. S. 

Fitch, W. Stevenson, 1855, July 2-3. P. 

Flaxman, W., 1809, March 10 and 10 days. Dodd. 

Fletcher, Rev. A., &c., 1861, Jan. 15-19. P. 

Fletcher, Sir Henry, 1864, Jan. 27-28. 8. 

ede David, 1828, March 10-13. 8S 

Ford, Dr. Hy., 1851, Nov. 10-11. 8S. 

Ford, Rd. (author of ‘ Handbook for Spain’), 1S61, 
Mi ay 9-10. 8S. 

Forman, H. Buxton, 1884, Nov. 12. 8. 

Forster, Edward, 1849, May -y 4%. 8. 

Foster, Fred, 1853, Nov. and 5days. S&S. 

Franck, James, 1843, 6- K. 

Frank, Rd., 1833, Jan. 21-24. White, Doncaster. 

Freeling. Sir Francis, 1836, Nov. 25 and 9 days. E. 

Freeling, Sir G. H., 1842, June 7-8. 

Freeman, Rev. Henry (founded on ” the library 
formed in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough), 1865, May 29 to June 2. > 

Freind, Wm., Dean, 1767, April 28 and 7 i days. S. 

French Re volution, 1858, June 15 and 2 days. S.— 
1852, June 3-4. P. 

Fryer, Dr., 1827, Feb. 11-12. EF. 

Fydell, John, 2 ? Jan. 30-31. Ww. Wise, Bath. 

Gage, Sir Thos.. 1867, June 2 5-6. SS. 

Gancia, M., 1856, June 27-8. S.—[Gancia, M.], 1858 
June 23-4. S.—[Gancia, M.}, 1860, June 20-1. 8S. 

Gardner, J. Dunn, 1S, July 6 and 10 days. 5. 

Garnons, Rev. W., 1864, March 2-4. 8S. 

Gam, Sig. Battista, 1757, Feb. 10 and 7 days. 8. 

Gayfere, Thos., 1824, Dec. 17 and 4 days. 8. 


| George IIL, unpub ished papers of the reign of, 


1868, July 11. 

Gibbons, Thos. (D. D), 1785, April 18 and 4 days. 
Sam. Burton at the Hoxton Coffee-house. 

Giles, Mr., 1820, July 5 and 8 days. E. 

Goldsmid, J. L.. ISLS, Dec. ll and4 days. E. 

Goode, Dean W., 1869, May 10 and 6 days. Ss. 

Gordon, General, 1850, March 15-16. 8. 

Gordon, Sir Robt., of Gordonstown (Gent. of the 
Bedchamber to James lL. and Charles L., &c.), 
1816, March 14 and Il days. J. G. Cochrane. 


* The other sales of Mr. Feetham at Puttick & 
Simpson’s were 1855, Jan. 15; 1857, Jan. 21; 1858, 
April 7; 1859, June 15; 1860, July 9; S61, May »; 
1863, June 23. In each of these instances only the 

| first day’s sale is giver. 
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Gosford, Earl of, 1884, April 21 and 10 days. _P. 

Gossett, Rev. L, 1813, June 7 and 22 days. S. 

Gough, Richard, 1810, April 5 and 19 days. 5. 

Graham, Sir James R. G., 1861, Dec. 19-21. P. : 

Graham, Bishop John, 1866, March 8 and 4 days. 5. 

Granville, John, Earl, 1763, March 26 and 6 days. 
Prestage. 

Grave, Robert, 1803, April 18 and 7 days. 8.— 
1826, May 4-5. 8. 

Graves, Francis, 1864, July 14-15. 8. 

Gray, the poet (MSS.), 1851, Aug. 28. _8. 

Gresley, Sir Roger, 1838, May 22-24. E. 

Greville, R. K., 1867, Jan. 10-11. 8. 

Grinfield, Rev. E. W., 1865, Jan. 11-13. 8. 

Guild, J. Wyllie, 1888, April 16 and 9 days. T. 
Chapman & Sons, Edinburgh. The last day of 
this sale comprised a remarkable collection 
of books, engravings, miniatures, &c., of and 
relating to Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

Guildford, Earl of, Part 11., 1829, Jan. 12 and 


5days. E. 
Gutch, J. M., F.S.A., 1858, March 16 and 8 days. S. 
Gwilt, Joseph, F.S.A., 1854, May 31 to June2. P. 
Gwinnett, Mrs. Emilia, 1816, Oct. 22-24. 8. 
W. Roperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Loss or “w” In SCANDINAVIAN.—We 
have had some discussion as to whether the 
loss of win woman in our dialects is due to 
the influence of Scandinavian or Celtic. No 
evidence has yet been adduced on either 
side, so I propose to give some examples of 
its frequency in Scandinavian. 

In Icelandic initial w was frequently 
dropped before the vowels o and uw. The 
later Icelandic of the middle and modern 
periods has turned every w into v; so that 
the fact is somewhat obscured. 

However, where English has wolf, wonder, 
wool, wort, wound, wierd (7.e., fate), Icelandic 
has dlfr, undr, ull, urt (or jurt), urdr. Observe 
the very form w// which is wanted to produce 
the Scottish ’oo’.* 

Where English has wood (in the sense of 
mad), Woden, word, worm, Icelandic has 
ddr, Odinn, ord, and orm. The Mid.-Eng. 
wonen, to dwell, comes out as una, and the 
verb to workis represented by yrkja. Butby far 
the most striking examples are seen in the con- 
jugation of the strong verbs. Thus examples 
of u for wu appear in ullu, pt. t. pl. of vella, 
to boil (O. Icel. wella) ; ultu, pt. t. pl. of velta, 
to roll (cf. E. welter) ; urdu, pt. t. pl. of verda, 
to become ; urpu, pt. t. pl. p pode to throw ; 
undinn, pp. of id my to wind ; unninn, pp. of 
vinna, to win ; sulgu, pt. t. pl. of svelgja, to 
swallow ; sudlu, pt. t. pl. of svella, to swell ; 
sultu, pt. t. pl. of svelta, to die; surzu, pt. t. 


* The habit is . general. The Swedish for 
“wool” is ul, and the Danish is wd; and so on 
for other words, 


pl. of sverfa, to file; summu, pt. t. pl. of 
svimma, to swim. Examples of o for wo 
appear in ofinn, woven ; ollinn, welled, #.e., 
boiled ; oltinn, pp. of velta (above) ; ordinn, 
pp. of verda ; orpinn, pp. of verpa ; thorrinn, 
pp. of thverra, to wane ; solginn, swallowed ; 
sollinn, swollen; sorfinn, pp. of sverfa; 
horfinn, pp. of Averfa, to rotate. 

We even find 6 for wd; thus the pt. t. of 
vada, to wade, is dd, not wéd ; and the pt. t. 
of vara, to wax or grow, is dx. 

Here are over thirty examples by way of 
a beginning, which is pretty good. 

We find the same characteristic in the 
work of Norman scribes. Thus, in ‘ Have- 
lok the Dane’ we have wif for wulf, which 
was certainly pronounced oolf, as a com- 
parison of examples shows ; and this is how 
the Welsh came by the symbol w for the 
sound of oo. We all know that w was a 
Norman symbol that replaced the Saxon 
symbol called wén in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Water W. SKEat. 


Danish CuurcH, WELLCLOSE Square. — 
The following transcript of a MS. I have 
lately found among some old papers and 
deeds seems worthy of being preserved in 
‘N. & 
An account of the Building, Charges, and 
| &c., of the Danish Church in Well Close 
quare, 


M.DC.XCVI d 
The ar Patent under the Great 
sea. eee eee ose wee 
Attorneys Bill for Drawing of Con- 
Laying the Foundation, and Brick- 
Mason’s Work ... 1004 8h 
Carpenter’s Do. ... 68 14 7 
Plumber’s ... one ons 200 li 
Plaisterers . 208 6 3 
Joyners - 60 ll 
Glaziers... one 3d 5 4 
Painting and Gilding _ ... 17 19 
Upholdsters for Lineing of Pews, 
and the Pews for Prince George 
with Velvet... om 88 10 4 
Flat Stones to Lay the Floor ... ~~ - 2 © 
Charges on the Pulpit... 
Measuring the Work _... 
Sundry Charges paid by the Parson... 75 14 6 
Planting of Trees — 
Sundry other Charges ... 
An Organ ... 235 
4008 5 2 


Mr. Cibber the Architect took nothing for his 
Trouble and the Pulpit was given by Prince George 
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It may be noted that in Thornbury’s ‘Old 
and New London,’ vol. ii. p. 146, it is stated 
that the church was built in 1696 by Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the ~~ at the expense 


of Christian V., King of Denmark, for the 
use of Danish merchants and sailors in Lon- 
don. Both the architect and his famous son, 
Colley Cibber, were buried there. I am not 
aware of the above ever having been printed. 
James Roserts Brown. 
44, Tregunter Road, 8S. W. 


“Dorp.”—I have recently come across the 
following line in Chapman’s ‘ Iliads’ (book xi. 
v. 587) 

All the dorp boors with terror fled. Our prey was 

rich and great, 

where Nestor is addressing Patroclus in the 
“Ah mihi preteritos,” &c., vein. This is the 
only instance which I know of dorp being 
used as an English word. It is given in my 
1755 edition of Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ but not 
in my 1727 edition, or in my 1786 Johnson. 
It is not in my Richardson. Chapman, of 
course, by “dorp boors” means villagers. We 
are now only familiar with dorp owing to the 
Boer rebellion ; and Chapman’s words might, 
with all propriety, be used in describing the 
recent disappearance from Kroonstadt of the 
Transvaalers before Lord Roberts :— 


All the dorp boors with terror fled. 


MICHAEL FERRAR. 
Little Gidding. 


‘H.E.D.’: “Curse or Scortann.”—A great 
deal has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on both these 
subjects, and I would not add to what has 
already been written only that a new fact 
about the above term has been embodied in 
the great work, and not previously noted, 
because it is placed in an obscure position. 
The earliest printed record of the application 
of the expression the “Curse of Scotland ” to 
the nine of diamonds hitherto has been sup- 
posed to be in Dr. Houstoun’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
published in 1747, referring to 1715, and so it 
is set out in ‘ H.E.D, under ‘Curse’ (ii. 1273, 
col. ii., 4c). But, in another place, the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ discloses that there is a still earlier 
allusion, viz., in 1710, in the third volume of 
the British Apollo, a London periodical com- 
menced in 1708: “The Nine of Diamonds is 
......call’d the Curse of Scotland” (‘ H.E.D.,’ 
iii. 315, col. i., 5b, s.v.‘ Diamond’). Somehow 
the quotation has not appeared in its best 
and proper place in the ‘Dictionary’; but one 
ean understand that a slip of the kind might 
readily occur in the enormous mass of labour 
embraced. Lately I have had occasion to 
examine my three volumes of it particularly 


in reference to a series of technical terms, 
and have been greatly impressed with the 
wealth of quotation and its accuracy. Out 
of several hundred instances I did not detect 
more than one mistake—in a date—and un- 
luckily I omitted to take a note of it at the 
time, or I would give the reference here. I 
think, however, that an unfortunate error 
has been made about a large proportion of the 
quotations, in allowing them to Se taken from 
inferior or post editions. It detracts from the 
complete confidence that the work should 
inspire as to their trustworthiness. If a later 
quotation has been compared with the ori- 
ginal, why not insert the original reference ? 
If not so verified, there may be a difference. 
It is a pity that this fault is not put right in 
the reissue of the work now in ee 


Dr. THomas Witson.—It is well that the 
confusion should at last be cleared up in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ between 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, the Master of Requests, 
and Sir Thomas Wilson, the Keeper of the 
Records, as the error has been repeated more 
than once, among its own biographies, of 
supposing them the same. 

MN those who know the remarkable circum- 
stances of the death of his notable pupils, it 
seems rather a strange phrase to describe Dr. 
Thomas as tutor “to the successive Dukes of 
Suffolk.” 

The article would seem to imply that the 
quotation from Udall’s ‘ — Roister 
Doister’ appeared in the first edition of his 
‘Rule of Reason,’ 1551, as is erroneously stated 
in the biography of Udall. It really appeared 
for the first time in the third edition of that 
remarkable work. 

Any person wishing to add to the life may 
like to know that his marriage, by special 
licence from the Bishop of London, took place 
at Terling, Essex :— 

“The lth day of July, 1576, was maryed the 
Right Worshipful Mt Thomas Wilson, Esquire, 
M' of the Requests, to M™ Jane Pinchin, of Writtle, 
gent., Widow.” 

If Dr. Thomas died in 1581, there seems, 
therefore, a very short interval between this 
marriage, given as first, the death of his first 
wife, the marriage of a second, and the birth 
of his family, as recorded in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


Hanover Square Concert Rooms. (See 
ante, p. 354.)—In the sixties, when these were 
the finest concert rooms in London, Messrs. 
Ashdown & Parry issued a monthly magazine 
of new copyright music, edited by Lindsay 
Sloper, bearing the title Z/anover Square. On 
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the front cover is a view of the square showing 
the Pitt statue and St. George’s Church in 
the background. How many numbers were 
issued of this model publication? In its 
pages several well-known songs by Blumen- 
thal, Sullivan, Hatton, Watson, and others 
first saw the light. Joun T. PAce. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


*Drary or Lapy Frances PeNNoyer.’ (See 
ante, p. 404, under heading ‘ Humbug=Non- 
sense.’)—In a serious work by Arthur Rackham 
Cleveland called ‘ Woman under the English 
Law,’ published in 1896, this * Diary’ is cited 
as an authority in just the same way as a 
police report from the 7'imes is afterwards 
cited, but it is not apparent whether Mr. 
Cleveland had any knowledge of it indepen- 
dently of J. G. Bertram’s book. ARGINE. 


“Horr” my Howett Browninc.— 
Readers of Browning will be familiar with 
the noble poem on the grammarian who 
“ settled Hoti's business” and “ properly 
based Oun.” An amateur commentator 
once conjectured that Hoti was a Chinese 
mandarin whom the grammarian, in a 
bellicose moment, knocked on the head 
No solution was offered‘’?for Oun, but as 
this personage was “properly based,” sym- 
metry would require us to suppose that, 
in the classic language of the ring, he “ went 
to grass” at a similar crisis. The moral is 
that some readers need an _ explanation. 
jrowning referred to the Greek and ov, 
though to any one unacquainted with Greek 
the reference and orthography are puzzling. 
I find to my surprise that this Anglicized 
“hoti” was anticipated by Howell in his 
‘Familiar Letters,’ 1650: “These holy titles 
of bishop and priest are now grown odious 
among such poor sciolists who scarce know 
the hoties of things, because they savour of 
antiquity.” Halliwell and Wright inserted 
this passage among their additions to Nares, 
but left it unexplained, which means, 
apparently, that they had no explanation 
to give. Perhaps human knowledge has 
advanced of late, but if not, it may be 
well to add that ér: literally means “ where- 
fore,” and that the Aoties of. anything are 
“the whys and the wherefores.’ 

Percy Simpson. 


Sir Ovtver CROMWELL AND HIS SONS AND 


mistake. The date of his dez ath, as given in 
Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables’ (Table 716), 
is 1655. 

Echard, among the “considerable and emi 
nent persons who died in 1654 5, records 
the deaths of the Protector’s mother, and “the 
Protector’s own Uncle and God-Father, Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, Knight, the oldest Gentle- 
man in England” (‘History of England,’ by 
Lawrence Echard, London, 1718, vol. in. 
» 770) Betham gives Henry, Thomas, 
William, and John (the names mentioned at 
the last reference) as Sir Oliver's sons by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Bromley, 
Lord Chancellor. 

He gives, however, a second marriage, viz., 
with Anne, widow of Horatio Palavicini, the 
issue of which was Anne (who married John 
Baldwin), Oliver, Giles, and Mary. As to 
these last three nothing is given but the 
names. Sir Oliver had four daughters by 
his first wife, viz., Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Richard Ingoldsby; Catherine, who 
married Sir Henry Palavicini; Jane, who 
married Sir Toby Palavicini; and Joan, 
who married William Baker. 

Sir Oliver Cromwell was, according to 
Betham, a grandson of Sir Richard Crom- 
well, who assumed his mother’s name of 
Cromwell in the place of his father’s 
name of Williams. According to “ Regum 
Pariumque Magne  Britannie Historia 
Genealogica...... Norimberge, 1690” (Table 
118), Oliver Cromwell, the uncle of the 
Protector, was created a Knight of the 
Bath in 1603. PrEeRPornt. 


Ripinc tN Prussta.—-In the holograph 
“MS. Journal of Travels in Germany and 
Austria, April to August, 1829, by Henry 
Musgrave Musgrave (afterwards a barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn),” now in my possession, is 
the following entry under the above heading: 

** Principles, stirrup rather shorter than that of 
our Genie and longer than the French—Curb 
reins held by the 4th finger—elbow close to the 
side; hand about 4 inches above the Pommel of 
the saddle, the arm is not allowed to move—the 
body is not so erect as in French school nor the 
stomach so forward: the foot is parallel to the 
horse’s flank, the heel lower than the toe, and in a 
line with the Elbow—best system in Europe.” 

This latter was, possibly, merely the writer’s 
opinion, and how far he was competent to 


judge [I am not aware. The note, which 


DavuGuters.—In 1897 appeared a query con- ay arently refers only to military equitation, 
cerning Major Oliver Cromwell, cupbearer to l, 

the king in 1648, (See 8" 8. xii. 408.) Ina 
reply (ebid., 491) it is asserted that Sir Oliver | to those belonging to mountec 
Cromwe}ll (uncl e of the Protector) was “cer- 
This appears to be a 


tainly dead in 1648.” 


| Wl 


however, doubtless prove interesting 
| to horsemen generally, and more particularly 

regiments 
both in our own army and in those of 


other European powers, W. TR. 
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Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Tue Dertvation or THE NAME oF Wap- 
piIncton.—Can any one inform me which is 
the correct derivation of this name? Does it 
mean the “town of the Wadings,” or does 
it mean the “town of Woden”? The former 
is the signification usually accepted, but I 
am inclined to think the latter is the true 
meaning. In Domesday Book it is written 
Wadetun, and there is a place in France 
named Wadenthun, and one in Northampton- 
shire named Wadenhoe. Also Wuodensberg 
in Germany, and Wodensholt ; and Vaude- 
mont, formerly Wodani Mons, in Lorraine. 
The following English names are said to be 
derived from Woden :— Wednesbury, Wis- 
borow, Wanborough, Wanstead, Woodnes- 
borough, Wanstrow (formerly Wodnestrow), 
Wambrook, Wadley, Wonston, and Wansdike 
(formerly Wodnesdik). But if Wambrook, 
Wadley, and Wonston are derived from 
Woden, surely Wadenhoe and Wadentun 
(Waddington) are also derived from Woden. 
There are two places of this name in England, 
one in Yorkshire and the other in Lincoln- 
shire. The poet William of Wadington, who 
flourished dont 1260 a.p., lived at one of 
these two places, but it is not known at 
which. Walter Wadington, whose daughter 
Alice married Sir Roger Tempest, Bart., about 
the same date, lived at Waddington in York- 
shire. S. WappINGToN. 

47, Connaught Street, W. 


AprIAN Scrope, THE Recicipe.—I should 
be obliged to any of your correspondents who 
could give me information respecting the 
early pedigree of this person. According to 
Forster’s ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees’ he was of the 
Scropes, or Scroopes, of that county, a branch 
of which migrated to the South. The pedi- 
gree commences with an Adrian Scrope, the 
regicide’s grandfather, who was of Hamble- 
don, Bucks, and married Ursula, daughter of 
George Ludlow, of Hill Deverell, Wilts ; but 
the Wilts Visitation of 1623 gives the lady’s 
name as Mary and her father’s as William. 
According to Forster the regicide’s father was 
Robert: Serope, of Wormsley, Oxon, and his 
mother Margaret, daughter of Richard Corn- 
wall, of London, merchant. The regicide’s 
son was Thomas Scrope, of Bristol, whose 
only son, John Scrope, of Wormsley, dying 
sp., left three daughters his coheiresses, one 


of whom, Ann, was the wife of Henry Fane, 
of Bristol, who, by his will in 1726, gives a 
legacy to his brother-in-law, John Serope. 
He was buried at Westbury-on-Trim, and his 
grandson was Thomas Fane, a solicitor of 
Bristol, who, by the unexampled fatality in 
his family, became eighth Earl of Westmor- 
land. INQUIRER. 


SrapLeton’s.—What club was this? It is 
mentioned by Horace Walpole in a letter of 


1777. 


Mrs. what play does 
she appear ? H. T. B. 

{In ‘The Author,’ aA Foote, Drury Lane, 5 Feb., 
1757, first played by “* Kitty” Clive.] 


James Ditty was admitted to Westminster 
School on 24 September, 1772. Can corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q. give me any ~ 
3. F. R. B. 


ticulars concerning him ? G 


Gtover.—Three boys of this name were at 
Westminster School in October, 1803. Can 
any one help me to identify them ? 


G. F. R. B. 


Joun Butt,’ A NEwsPaPer.—I am anxious 
to know the history of the rise and fall of a 
sheet so named, which bore on its front page 
the semblance of a huge Bible, a crown, and a 


;mace. | remember to have seen a copy of 
| that somewhat stolid journal in 1875, but IL 
never could find out who read its contents, 
| where it was published, and what became of 
it. From my recollection of its general ap- 
pearance it must have had a large circulation. 
RicHarp EpGCUMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

(Sir Walter Scott obtained, in 1820, the editorship 
for Theodore Hook, who, by the severity of his 
strictures, is said to have driven from the stage 
Conway, the actor, who soon afterwards committed 
suicide. Consult Grant’s ‘ History of the Press.’] 


Monastery At Brarritz.— There is a 
monastery near this place resorted to by 
recluses who wish a retreat from the society 
of women. Intoit no woman can enter. Over 
the portal is a long inscription in Latin. Can 
any reader kindly quote it?) Forcrrrut. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SportTING Recorp.— 
Is there any sporting publication giving de- 
tails of races, steeplechases, &e., evrca 1750 
and later?) The Sportsman’s Magazine began 
only in 1830, M.F.H 

14, Chester Square, 8.W. 


House Invertrep.—I aw informed by a 
friend recently returned from Paris that 
there is in course of erection at the Exhibi- 
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tion a house upside down. It stands on its 
chimneys and a portion of the roof, but as it 
was not completed my friend could not inspect 
the interior. I have seen no notice of this 
in the newspapers, and therefore venture to 
ask if any of your readers can explain what 
possible purpose is intended to be served by 
so eccentric a proceeding. 
HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

{It has been notitied widely in the newspapers. 
The modern exhibition does not, we think, pretend 
to be entirely useful, but generally contains some 
freaks merely calculated to attract attention.) 


MicuaEt Marks.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q. oblige the writer with particulars 
concerning the marriage, parentage, and 
ancestry of Mr. Michael Marks, born at South 
Petherton, co. Somerset, 1784; employee of 
his Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, a.p. 
1805-19; died at Yeovil? The family to 
which the above belonged had a separate 

rave to themselves in the churchyard of 

t. Peter and St. Paul, South Petherton, but 
recent inquiries seem to indicate that it has 
disappeared. A. G. Marks. 

24, Hewlitt Road, Bow. 


‘Toe Dispensary.’—I should be glad of a 
reference to the aa ag in which Garth 
praises King William III. H. T. B. 


Sotprer Ancestors. —“My grandfather 
drew a good bow at Hastings.” So says 
Hubert in ‘Ivanhoe,’ about a.p. 1194, or a 
hundred and twenty-eight years after Hast- 
ings. Yes—but who is able to say that his 
grandfather drew a good sword at Culloden, 
a hundred and fifty-four years ago?) Amongst 
my acquaintance I number one only who 
can do so, viz., Sir Wm. Wedderburn, Bart., 
M.P., whose grandfather was a cornet in Lord 
Airlie’s regiment, etat. seventeen. Is this a 
record ? D. R. 


Samuet Ciarke, M.P. for Exeter, 1646, 
until secluded in 1648. He was a merchant 
of Exeter, and one of the committee for that 
city to put in execution the ordinances of 
Parliament. On 3 July, 1647, the Committee 
of the West were ordered to pay him 2,000/. 
“in satisfaction of a greater debt owing unto 
him.” Is anything known of his parentage 
and family? As be did not return to West- 
minster in 1660 with the secluded members, 
it is probable that he was dead before that 
date. A Christopher Clarke was Mayor of 
Exeter in 1643. W. D. Prk. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


_ Countinc Awnortuer’s Burrons, — This 
insult, which in the Highlands was a 


favourite way of provoking a fight at 

school, may perhaps have originated in 
the custom of cutting off the silver buttons 

of the slain. Can any one give me a 
reference to it? Was it peculiar to the 
Highlands ? Geo. WILL. CAMPBELL. 
Leamington. 


Lottarp Towers.—In Blunt’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Theology ’ (1872, p. 431, col. 2) it is stated : 

“That the bishops were, on the whole, inclined 
to deal leniently with it [Lollardism] is curiously 
evidenced by the existence of the ‘ Lollard’ towers 
attached to some episcopal palaces ; the true origin 
of which is that the bishops, unwilling to subject 
the heretics brought before them to the extreme 
punishment, did not hand them over to the civil 
power, but imprisoned them within their own 
domains, the prisoners being maintained at their 
expense.” 
How many such Lollard towers are known ; 
and is it not rather the case that pre-existing 
episcopal prisons, after being tenanted by 
Lollards, were named after them ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


PHILOLoGy AND EtHNoLocy. — References 

uested to authorities (preferably recent), 
and especially to any systematic treatise, con- 
cerning the relation between ethnology and 
the divergent phonetic tendencies of the 
Romance peoples, the phenomenon of con- 
flicting a contradictory tendencies obtain- 
ing in what was once the same language, in 
particular. Cc. G.5 


CHARLETON : Carey. — Were the above 
families identical? Thomas Charleton bore 
(A.D. 1420) a chevron between three swans. 
This shield is identical with that of the more 
ancient coat of Carey. Was this Thomas 
(Carey) of Charleton ? We Ge 


Latin Quotation.—The following is attri- 
buted to St. Augustine in ‘Riddles of the 
Sphinx,’ by A Troglodite, p. 50: “ Non est 
factus mundus in tempore, sed cum tempore.” 
Can any one tell me in what part of the 
father’s works it oceurs? I am anxious to 
see the context. ASTARTE. 


ARCHIDIACONAL VISITATIONS IN THE SIx- 
TEENTH CeNTURY.—I shall be grateful for 
any assistance in determining whether there 
are in existence, and if so, where, any of the 
records of Archidiaconal (Middlesex) and 
Episcopal (London) Visitations during the 
sixteenth century. What | specially want 
are the churchwardens’ answers to the Visita- 
tion Articles, and the presentments which 
they made in the Archdeacons’ and Bishops’ 
Courts. No such documents are known of at 
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the registries of the Bishop of London and 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
J. V. Krrro. 


Rottingdean, Brighton. 


Ancient Towers Sarprnra.—When 
travelling in Sardinia we saw several towers, 
anpaneall of ancient date, to which the 
name of Nuraghi was given by the people. 
We inquired of priests and others regarding 
their origin, but could learn nothing, except 
that they were prehistoric and existed long 
before the present race entered the country. 
Perhaps one of your readers could tell us 
something of them. 

[See ‘ Encyclopedic Dict.’] 


St. Tuomas’s Day Custom. —It is cus- 
tomary in the Isle of Axholme, and, I believe, 
in the North generally, for old women and 
others to “go a-Thomasing” on St. Thomas’s 
Day, that is, asking for small doles of money 
or goods. In this neighbourhood they usually 
ask for and receive a candle apiece from the 
tradesmen who deal in such things. The 
question arises, Why a candle? I suspect 
some religious significance in the choice of 
the article. C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Moyse Hattu.—I shall feel obliged to any 
Suffolk or other antiquary who will kindly 
give me the earliest recorded mention of 
Moses or Moyse Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

M. D. Davis. 


Tue Hon. Peter Gorpon or Grenapa.—In 
1768, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Hon. Peter Gordon was killed in a duel 
at Grenada by a Mr. Proudfoot. Where can 
I get a description of the duel? Who was 
Peter Gordon? Was he a brother of Col. 
Henry Gordon, chief engineer in America, 
and an uncle of James Gordon, of Moore 
Place, Herts, who also died in 1768 ? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


AuTHORS oF Quotations WANTED.— 


Who wrote the poem of which this is the first 
stanza ?— 
Let each man learn to know himself ; 
To gain that knowledge let him labour, 
Improve those failings in himself 
That he condemns so in his neighbour. 
How lightly we our faults do view 
And gently conscience try to smother ! 
But oh! how harshly do we view 
The selfsame failings in another ! 
E. B. SCHLESINGER. 


Bid Day stand still ; 
Bid him drive back his car, and reimpart 
The period past, regive the given hour. 


Beglics, 


“INUNDATE.” 
(9 S. v. 394.) 

Dr. Murray’s query, and particularly the 
P.S. attaching thereto, opens up a very wide 
subject. The first question one is inclined to 
ask oneself is—Who sets the standard of pro- 
nunciation? Is it the learned among us ; or 
is it the class called “Society” ; or are we to 
count heads and award it to the greatest 
number? Some time back I sent a note to 
‘N. & Q. pointing out that the first of the 
pronunciations assigned to ‘Equerry’ by the 
*H.E.D, was not that used by our royalties 
and their equerries, who had etymology on 
their side. Following that I had some ~ ben 
private correspondence with Dr. Murray on 
the pronunciation of words, which quite took 
my breath away, for I had never even heard 
some of the pronunciations he thought normal. 
That of itself may seem a matter of small im- 
portance, for I am no authority ; and yet, in 
a sense, it is of great importance. For it shows 
that the makers of our dictionaries, even the 
greatest of them, may be out of touch with 
a class which, presumably, ought not to be 
wholly ignored. Dr. Murray’s query affords 
ample illustration of what I mean. I am not 
an old man, but equally I am not a very 
young one, and I have never heard “inun- 
date” pronounced inun'date. That may show 
that 1 have moved in a very narrow circle ; 
but my curiosity being aroused, I went to the 
nearest educated old person that I knew, a 
lady of eighty, and asked her if she had ever 
heard this word pronounced inun’date, and 
her reply was an emphatic “Never!” Now 
I am far from saying that many others may 
not have heard or used this pronunciation ; 
but I do say that before a word is labelled as 
being of such and such a date, because some 

rson or some class of persons has so used i 
it ought to be considered how the standarc 
of pronunciation is to be arrived at. For it 
looks as if the usages of society—a term I 
use for want of a better—were ignored, and 
a standard of pronunciation adopted which 
is not the standard of the highest and best 
in the land. The French have settled this 
matter in their own way, while the Germans, 
mainly owing to their phonetic spelling, have 
never had any difficulty. But we are always 
struggling with our pronunciations and spell- 
ings without any guiding hand, because we 
have not settled what our standard is to be. 

The second question | put to myself is— 
How does this alteration in pronunciation 
cume about? Is it forced from above or 
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below? We are all aware of the tendency of 
our language to throw back the accent. But 
still taking dnundate as our example, who sets 
the ball rolling? Clearly we do not all begin 
to make the change simultaneously. [ know 
that many pronunciations are forced on us 
from below, but no doubt it is otherwise 
with words, especially long words, where the 
accent has been thrown back. There is more 
than one reason for this, the chief being that 
the uneducated classes find a great dithiculty 
in thus pronouncing some words, even if they 
can pronounce them at all, and are not likely 
to have initiated the change. Assuming then 
that cnundate is a case of this, at what point 
in its history has the change of pronunciation 
become effective; and since Dr. Murray 
only registers the history of the word, how 
does he set about to discover this? I have 
little doubt that I could find some people 
who say inun'date, but then I can equally 
unearth all sorts of obsoletes. For instance, 
[ have twice lately heard shruck as the past 
tense of shriek, and shew (pronounced shoo) as 
the past tense of show—interesting survivals 
no doubt, but not on that account to be 
registered as in ordinary use. 

It may be a little late to ask this question, 
which is to some extent anuenel in the 
‘H.E.D. under‘ Contemplate.’ Butall thesame 


were flourishing at the present time, so that 
a protest may stand on record, and to the 
erying need of some standard by which words 
may be judged. 

Lastly, in regard to re’monstrate, I would 
venture to inquire whether this new pronun- 
ciation has not been adopted by some young 
men with, perhaps, a craving for notoriety, 
just as some of our recently coined and 
transient words have come into being. It is 
a harmless anticipation, as the change is 
bound to come ; but, being a newly fledged 
pronunciation, one would like to make sure 
f its origin, as well as trace its develop- 
ment, and find out if its advent be forced 
or natural. HotcomBE INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 

[We seem to remember within sixty years the 
change from ///ustra'ted London News to I/lus'trated 
London News and Illustrated London News which 
is now common. ] 


“CHk ” (9% S, v. 432).—It is an old myth 
that the wood of oak is with difficulty dis- 
tinguishable from that of the Spanish chest- 
nut. There is no real difficulty. All our 
woods show more or less distinctly on the 
surface, cut across the grain, a series of lines 
which in the trunk radiate to its periphery. 
These are the medullary rays, and constitute 


[ would plead for a reconsideration of the 
line hitherto adopted. Take demonstrate, for 
instance. The ‘H.E.D.’ gives two pronuncia- 
tions of this word in the part issued in 1893, 
the first being demon'strate, and Dr. Murray 
supports this order by stating that he first 
heard demonstrate at Oxford in 1885. 
to me is simply astounding. I left Oxford in 
1877, and | am sure my friends there would 
have made merry at my expense had I offered 
to demon'strate anything to them. In fact, I 
have never used this pronunciation, cannot 
recall having heard it, and cannot light on 
any one who has. That a number of people 
have used it till recently, and may still use it, 
is clear from the evidence ; but I venture to 
suggest that it is misleading to cull evidence 
from one class alone and ignore others with 
as good, if not better, claims to be heard. 
This criticism might be extended to a large 
number of words which to me, though not 
necessarily to others, have long passed the 
transition stage. The old pronunciations 
will long linger in out-of-the-way corners, 
and perchance, too, among those bookmen 
me al not move in general society, but live 
in an atmosphere of their own. But I desire 
to call attention in the pages of ‘N. & Q’ to 
this registration in the ‘H.E.D, of obsolete 
or semi- obsolete pronunciations, as if they 


This | 


the “silver grain.” It is these rays which 
| give the variegated pattern to the wood cut 
| with the grain. In the chestnut these rays 
are all of the same size ; in the oak some of 
them are always broad. The distinction is so 
readily observable that no one whose atten- 
tion has been once drawn to it can ever again 
fail to recognize it. I send herewith, for the 
Editor's inspection, illustrative 
| Wood, when it shrinks in drying, splits along 
| these rays, and its large rays cause the for- 
| mation of wide fissures in the wood of oak. 
May not this fact be the source of the use of 
the term “chink” referred to by Mr. Hot- 
|comBe IncLesy? Descriptive of the fissure 
formed along the medullary ray, the term 
has been transferred to the medullary ray 
itself, whether seen as a band on the cross- 
section of the wood, as on the bottom of a 
panel, or asa variegated pattern in its length. 
SENGA. 

[We acknowledge with thanks two sections of the 
woods in question elucidating the views of our cor- 
respondent. | 


Tne (9S. iv. 497; v. 133). 
The roads of England and Wales were first 
surveyed and measured by John Ogilby, who 
published his ‘ Britannia’ with one hundred 
maps in 1675. 


Before that time distances 
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were “computed,” the difference between 
computed and measured miles being remark- 
able. For example :— 

Computed, Measured. 


London to Aberystwyth 145 199-2 
» Barwick 260 339°2 
» Bristol 1152 
» » Bridgnorth 105 142 
Dover 55 7i-4 
» 9» Holyhead 208 269°2 


and so on, the computed always being pro- 
portionately less than the measured miles. 
As the postmasters were paid “ by the mile,” 
it is difficult to snieotund why they accepted 
the computed measure, when they must, or 
might easily, have known the actual mileage. 
Ogilby’s maps are on the scale of one inch to 
a mile and very minute; but though they 
give his miles as measured, they show no 
milestones, nor are milestones once men- 
tioned in the printed description of the 
roads. We know the Romans had milestones, 
but they appear to have come into modern 
use, with Turnpike Acts, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. In an Act relating 
to the Great Post Road from London to 
Chester (1744), the trustees are empowered 
to measure the roads and “erect milestones.” 
An earlier Act (1727) relating to the same 
road contains no such power. 
W. H. Duienan. 
Walsall. 


Cockayne Faminy (9% S. v. 267, 345).— 
Your correspondent at the latter reference 
states that a second volume of the ‘Cockayne 
Memoranda’ is promised to complete the 
work. The same was, however, issued long 
since. Of this “scarce” book, by Andreas 
Edward Cockayne, the first volume appeared 
in 1869, and the second in 1873, only forty- 
five and one hundred copies, respectively, 
being printed for private circulation. There 
is a copy of both volumes, presented by the 
author and so inscribed by him, in the British 
Museum (9903 bb. 20), the present appearance 
of which indicates that they have been 
frequently called for. I do not remember 
to have met with another. We & Ee ¥ 


CLIFFORD: BraosE 8. v. 355).—Walter 
de Clifford, the first, of Clifford, a town 
in the hundred of Huntingdon, co. Here- 
ford, was son of Richard Fitz Punz and 
grandson of William Fitz Punz, who came 
into England with the Conqueror and 
was Earl of Angus in Normandy. Walter 
the first lived temp. King Henry IL, and held 
the manor of Corsham in co. Salop of the 
king. He married Margaret de Toney, 
daughter and heir of Ralph de Toney, by 


whom he had two sons (Walter, his heir, 
and Richard de Clifford, lord of Frampton, 
co. Gloucester) and two daughters (“ Fair” 
Rosamond and Lucia: the latter married 
Hugh, Lord Say, Baron of Richard’s Castle, 
co. Hereford). 

Walter the second it was who married 
Agnes de Condy, daughter and heir of Roger 
de Condy, lord of Coventry and Glentham, 
co. Lincoln. Walter the second lived through 
the reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry III. 
His five sons were Walter, Roger, Richard, 
Simon, and Gyles. I find no mention of 
daughters. 

Walter the third, eldest son and heir, mar- 
ried Margaret Braose (vide Collins’s ‘ Peerage 
of England’), lady of Cantrescliff, and had by 
her one daughter, Maud, who married William 
de Longespee, third Earl of Salisbury. Walter 
the third died in 1263, leaving Margaret, 
his wife, a widow, who, dying soon after 
him, was buried at the Priory Church of 
Aconbury, co. Hereford. I should like to 
know Mr. Hussey’s authority for the mar- 
riage of a John Braose to a Margaret Clifford, 
and whether he has ever come across any 
connecting links between Wykes of Kent and 
Wykes of Devon. 

(Mrs.) C. Leca-WEEKEs. 

“Krpcoat”: “ Kircore”=A Prison (9 
v. 376).—In 1594 there was at York a prison 
called the Ousebridge kidcote (Atheneum, 
27 Jan., 1877, p. 112). 

The lock-up or town prison at Wakefield 
was called the Kideote. A new one was 
built a century ago, and continued to be 
“used down to the advent of the new police 
in 1848” & Q.,’ 7" S. iii. 194). 

In former days (I have not a note of the 
date) there was a kidcoat at Malton (‘ West 
Riding Sessions Rolls,’ vol. iii. p. 17) 

In a survey of Bridlington Priory, made 
late in the reign of Henry VIIL., we read, 
“In the northe syde of the same gatehouse 
ys there a prison for offenders within the 
towne called the kydcott” (Archeologia, 
vol. xix. p. 271). Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Much has been gathered up about “kid- 
cote” in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 5S. ii. 229, 312; iii. 194 ; 
v. 497. 

In the ‘Associated Architectural Societies 
Papers,’ ii. 290, a derivation is suggested 
from “quit-court.” See also Burton and 
Raine’s ‘ History of Hemingbrough,’ p. 318, n. 

W. C. B. 

Poxitictan (8 x. 333, 444, 517; xi. 76, 
333; xii. 237, 433).—Further reading in 
various directions adds to the number of 
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quotations from our authors indicating dis- 
paragement of “politicians.” There has 
already been given (8S. xii. 434) one from 
John Ford’s ‘The Lover's Melancholy,’ and 
there is another in his ‘ Love’s Sacrifice’ 
(Act IIL. se. iii.), where the duke exclaims to 
his secretary :— 

Thou art a traitor: do not think the gloss 

Of smooth evasion, by your cunning jests, 

And coinage of your politician’s brain, 

Shall jig me off. 

Thomas Fuller’s ‘ Andronicus ; or, the Un- 
fortunate Politician: showing Sin slowly 
Punished, Right surely Rescued,’ published in 
London in 1646, dealt with a different idea ; 
but Swift, in ‘A Voyage to Brobdingnag,’ 
crystallized the old impression in the im- 
mortal utterance of the king, who 
“gave it for his opinion, that whoever could make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” 

Gay’s works abound in such disparaging 
remarks. 


None but the crocodile’s a politician 


is a line in the epilogue to ‘ Three Hours after 
Marriage.’ 
That politician tops his part 
Who readily can hie with art 
is only a portion of a studied attack upon 
politicians generally in the sixth fable, ‘The 
Squire and his Cur’; and this was repeated 
in the ninth, ‘The Jackal, Leopard, pias other 
Beasts.’ In the tenth, ‘The Degenerate Bees,’ 
addressed to Dean Swift, it is observed :— 
Though courts the practice disallow, 
A friend at all times I'll avow. 
In politics I know ’tis wrong : 
A friendship may be kept too long ; 
and Trapes in ‘ Polly’ sings an acrid assault 
upon politicians, as, later in the opera, does 
the heroine herself. 

Goldsmith followed suit, and in an epilogue 
to ‘The Sister,’ spoken by Mrs. Bulkley on 
its production in 1769, observed :— 

Lord! what a group the motley scene discloses, 

False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false 
spouses ; 

Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside ’em, 

Patriots in party-colour’d suits that ride ’em. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps to vulgar eyes bestrides the state; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape t’ assume, 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight, 

And seems to ev'ry gazer all in white, 

If with a bribe his candour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and whip—the man is black ! 


Atrrep F. Ropsrys. 


Joun ANTHONY Fons (9" §. v. 247).— 
Antoine Grenier de Fonblanque died at 
Bruniquet in 1766; he had three children 
who were brought up in England. He marri 
a Miss Bagshaw, sister of his brother’s wife. 
His brother was Jean Grenier de Fonblanque, 
merchant and banker, born 1702, became a 
naturalized British subject, died 1795, having 
married Eleanor Bagshaw in 1755, by whom 
he had: (1) John Martin de Grenier de Fon- 
blanque, born 1760, M.P. for Camelford, &c. ; 
(2) Anthony Grenier de eh pe of Lon- 
don, merchant, and four other children. The 
John Anthony who was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1774 would probably be a 
brother of the member for Camelford. Further 
information could perhaps be obtained through 
Mrs. Harter, 28, Eaton Terrace, 8.W. 

CHEVRON. 


“ Nesquaw” (9 S. v. 395).—I cannot state 
with certainty whether this name, as the 
equivalent of “the dilling,” the smallest of a 
litter of pigs, is known outside Monmouth 
shire, but I think so. I may, however, inform 
your readers that I have in London often 

eard the youngest of a family of children 
and consequently the pet, spoken of as “ the 
dilling,” by a lady born and bred in North- 
amptonshire, where in her younger years 
she had doubtless known the same commonly 
used in the latter sense. I considered it at 
the time merely a corruption of “the dear- 
ling ” (or “ darling ”). 


This dialect expression is evidently akin to 
German Nest-quak (or also in South German 
dialects Nest-quatsch), t.e., “das uackende 
piepende Nestjunge ” (“ Ultima nidi avicula, 
que assidue clamat”), also applied to a last- 
born, spoiled child (s. Grimm’s, Weigand’s, 
and H. Paul’s ‘ Deutsche Worterbiicher’). 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Curtine Basres’ Narts (9 §. v. 375).— 
This question has been answered before (see 
‘N. & a 4 §, vi. 130, 204, 376), and one of 
the replies indicates that the “ superstition” 
is widespread, and as common in Germany 
as in England. Henderson’s ‘Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of 
England and the Border’ contains what is 
perhaps the best account of the practice :— 

“The baby’s nails must not be cut till he is a year 
eld, for fear he should grow up a thief, er, as they 
quaintly express it in Cleveland, ‘light fingered.’ 
The mother must bite them off, if need be ; and in 
the west of Northumberland it is believed thati 
the first parings are buried under an ash tree, the 
child will turn out ‘a top singer.’ The mention of 
the ash is curious, for has it not been from very 
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ancient times a sacred tree, supplying in its sap the 
first nourishment to the Grecian hero, as now to 
the Celtic Highlander? Nay, according to Hesiod, 
Zeus made the third or brazen race of hard ash wood 
—pugnacious and terrible ; as Yggdrasil, the cloud 
tree of the Norseman, out of which he believed the 
first man was made, was an ash. 
“When the year of infancy is past, and baby’s 
nails may safely be given up to the scissors, care 
must be taken not to cut them on a Sunday or a 
Friday. Friday, of course, is an unlucky day, and 
as for Sunday the old rhyme says :— 
Better a child had ne’er been born 
Than cut his nails on a Sunday morn! 
Another variation of the verse runs thus :— 
Friday hair, Sunday horn, 
Better that child had ne’er been born. 
And yet another :— 
Sunday shaven, Sunday shorn, 
Better hadst thou ne’er been born. 
Or at greater length :— 
Cut them on Monday, cut them for health ; 
Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth ; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news ; 
Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of shoes ; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow ; 
Cut them on Saturday, a present to-morrow ; 
But he that on Sunday cuts his horn 
Better that he had never been born.” 
Ricuarp WELFoRD. 


(9*" 8. v. the 
custom of the honour of Richmond, of which 
Skidby was parcel, males inherit in common. 
In Brabner's ‘Gazetteer of England and 
Wales’ it is stated under ‘ Skidby ’ that “the 
manor belongs to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.” It is probable that the tenants are 
copyholders. In the Swailedale manor courts 
the same custom prevails. I am not aware 
that the custom still exists outside of manor 
courts. JAMES PEACOCK. 
Sunderland. 


The First, Second, Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Series of * N. & Q.’ contain numer- 
ous articles on this subject, also lists of places 
where this custom prevails. Skidby is not 
named, or any other place north of the 
Humber. EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ PETIGREWE” (9% §. v. 49, 117, 172, 233).— 
Some one asks, “ How came Pettigrew to be 
a surname?” I beg to answer, for the same 
reason that Pettifer (iron foot) and Crowfoot 
became surnames. Hy. Harrison. 


Tue GAME or TaBLes S. v. 435).—‘ The 
Compleat Gamester’ (1674), the earliest Eng 
lish work on the subject, describes nine 
table-games—‘Games within the Tables’ 
(backgammon, &c.) in chaps. xxvi.-xxxi., 
and ‘Games without the Tables’ (dice) in 


of the game of “inn and inn” a throw of dice 
(not explained) is referred to as “two kings.” 
This does not seem to be a misprint, as the 
expression is carried through all the editions. 
There may, therefore, have been other throws 
called queens and knaves. J. 8. M. T. 


Frencn Society THE Last CENTURY 
(9% S. v. 67, 232).—I should be glad of the 
following items of information concerning 
the persons named below, who were prominent 
in French society between 1770 and 1780: 
(1) the maiden names of the ladies mentioned ; 
(2) their title when not indicated (as in the 
case of Madame de Chatillon); (3) date of 
marriage ; (4) date of death :— 

Vicomtesse de Cambis. 

Comtesse de Caraman, sister of Madame de Cambis. 

Madame de Montconseil (née Rioult de Curzay). 

Madame de la Vauguion. I presume that she was 
the wife of the duke of that name. 

Madame de Mallet. 

Madame de Blot. 

Madame de Marchais. 

Madame Holstein. 

M. d’Entragues. 

Madame de Roncherolles. 

Madame de la Remiére. 

Duc de Brancas. 

Princesse de Poix. 

Duc de Gontaut. 

Duce de Chabot. 

M. Schomberg. 

M. de Pignatelli (died about 1765). 

As regards the two Mesdames d’Egmond, 

the younger of the two, concerning whom I 

inquired, seems to have been a daughter of 

the notorious Duc de Richelieu. Were there 

three bearers of the title living in 1765? It 

would be of great service if H. L. O. would be 

kind enough to indicate the sources of the 

information supplied in reply to my former 

queries. 


Stamp (8 §. xii. 469; 9t 
S. i. 115; v. 404).—I happen to possess 
vol. iii. of the Stamp Collector's Magazune, the 
editorial to the first number of which ~ 
plies some interesting particulars of the early 
period of stamp collecting. It begins by 
allusion to the timbrophilic annals and notes 
already in existence (7.e., previous to 1865), 
journals devoted to this subject in Brussels, 
Leipzig, Coburg, Paris (2), besides “con- 
currents” in London, Manchester, Weymouth, 
&e. The first collection seen by the editor 
was “more than ten years ago,” presumably in 
1854, when a collection of 200 in London was 
a marvel. In 1864 the varieties were cal- 
culated to be 3,000. Later on he quotes a 
of from a Wiltshire paper: “A col- 
ector of postage stamps has advertised that 


chaps. xxxii.-xxxiv. In the description given 


he wishes to dispose of his collection—for 
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what sum would it be thought ?—nothing less 
than 200/. We only wish he may get it !” 
think Lam correct in stating that 380/. was 
given for a 1d. Mauritius, but am a little 
confused between the prices given for rare 
postage stamps and the eggs of the great 
auk. It would be well, perhaps, if some one 
would record in ‘N. & Q.’ the highest price 
ever paid for a single stamp. The stamp 
dealers Messrs. Stanley Gibbons & Co.. whose 
business was lately formed into a company 
with a very large capital, were established in 
1856. The last word in the editorial above 
referred to is timbrophily, a more pretentious 
and less euphonious word than its successful 
rival, philately. I almost owe an apology for 
unburying it. Neither word is given in the 
dictionary in my possession. 
HoLcoMBE INGLEBY. 


Heacham Hall. 


“Fepruary (9 S. v. 188, 277, 
384).—The various readings of this rime in 
Herefordshire, Essex, East Riding of York- 
shire, also in Ray’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ Percy 
Society's 7'ransactions, * Holderness Glossary,’ 
Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ and lastly, but 
not least, in the first seven series of ‘N. & 9. 
will be found in ‘English Folk-Rhymes,’ by 
G. F. Northall, 1892, pp. 433-4. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The version which I knew as a child—it has 
many variants— was :— 

February, February, fill dyke 
With either black or white ; 
But if it is white, 

The better to like! 

“Tf it did both,” an old farmer used to say, 
“an’ did both well, it wer better an’ better.” 

Tuos. 

Worksop. 

Beezecey (9 8S. v. 88).—This name pro- 
bably means “the bees’ field”; but it may 
also be from a personal name (¢.9., A.-S. Beda, 
“ring,” “necklet,” “bracelet,” with g palat- 


S. V. June 23, 1900. 


“Semper eadem” was the favourite motto 
of Elizabeth, rather than “ Dieu et mon droit, 
though both were used. Of course, mottoes 
may ie varied at pleasure, and are not a part 
of the arms. Burke does not attempt to dis- 
tinguish the arms of the different sovereigns ; 
he shows the variations in the arms of the 
office of sovereign, which arms are not 
hereditary, but are granted to each sovereign, 
and differenced when occasion needs. 

It is known to law and heralds, re royal 
heraldry, that in England not a single mem- 
ber of the royal family inherits any arms or 
title (except in the case of the secondary titles 
of the Prince of Wales), but they are com- 
moners, below the rank of armigerous gentle- 
men. This is the reason of the confusion of 
royal heraldry generally, not only of Eliza- 
beth and Edward VL, but in our own day 
of the Prince of Wales and his brothers. 

The most trustworthy information con- 
cerning royal heraldry, and probably the 
only trustworthy information, should not be 


sought elsewhere than at Her Majesty's 
College of Arms. R. F.-J. SAWYER. 
Oxford. 


So recently as 9 S. i. 36 four replies were 
given to a query on this subject, in one of 
which it was stated that the lion and dragon 
were the royal supporters during the latter 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. and the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. Special 
attention was directed to 8 §. ix. 228, 477, 
where the heraldic supporters of English 
sovereigns from the reign of Edward III. to 
that of James I. (1327-1625) are fully set 
forth. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


TeNNyson Query (9 S. v. 415).—It is, I 
should say, the failure of sight that is meant. 
To the eyes of one in good health the case- 
ment at dawn grows something more than “a 
glimmering square.” Many years ago I heard 
lecturer on Tennyson remark upon this 
“beautiful bit of realism.” 

May I under this head ask another ques- 


alized or evanescent according to rule), as in 
the case of Beeston, St. Bee’s, &c. Local his- 
tory must decide. As to the =: for s, ef. 
“frieze "=Fr. frise. Hy. Harrison 


Royat Arms, ELIZABETH AND Epwarp VI. 


(yt S. v. 436).—One cannot distinguish with 
anything like certainty between the arms of | 


either of these sovereigns, though it appears 
that it is usual to accept the hound as the 
sinister supporter of Elizabeth, and the 
dragon of Edward VI. The garter encircles 
both, because both were sovereigns of that 
order. 


| tion concerning Tennyson? The Daily Vews 
jin a notice of Mr. Churton Collins’s edition 
|of Tennyson’s ‘Early Poems’ (for Messrs. 
| Methuen) recently called attention to the 
alteration Tennyson made, in ‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,’ from 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 

Slowly —and nothing more, 


to 

The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat 
Touch’d ; and 1 knew no more. 

The writer in the Daily News, in common 

with most critics, commends the change ; Mr. 


daw: 
Case! 
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Churton Collins, I understand, calls 
magical; but somewhere I 


strongly condemned. 


much less forcible than the original direct 


statement; “ the victim’s throat,” again, is less 
; and, finally, 


direct than “my tender throat 
“and I knew no more” is feeble in com- 
parison with the abrupt “and 
more.” This was written with a full know- 
ledge of what scoffing critics had previously 


said of “that unreasonable young woman” who 


apparently wished for something more than 
a cut throat. I havea notion that the defence 
of the original reading occurred in one of a 
series of articles on Tennyson by the late 
G. H. Lewes. I shall be glad if any one can 
say whether this is so, and, if so, where the 
articles are to be found. Their date must 
have been about 1866. Cc. C. B. 


Undoubtedly dimness of sight is meant. 
The casement—small panes—cannot be seen, 
and only the square of the window as a 
glimmering area of light. W. R. G. 


Compare Leigh Hunt, ‘ Hero and Leander, 
panto il. ad Jin. :— 
And when the casement at the dawn of light 
Began to show a square of ghostly white. 
Percy Srpson. 
The answer is both. The casement cannot 
be seen until dawn approaches, and there- 
upon the gradual weakening of the eyesight 
isolates it from its surroundings. A similar 
mesmeric effect can be obtained by looking 
for some minutes at any prominent 
luminous object. Artuur MAYALL. 


When unto dying eyes 


nothing 


or | 


it | plover ; so called from the well-known un- 
have seen it 
“The bright death,” 
it was contended, is a commonplace image, and 


remitting querulous cry of the bird.” In his 
notice of ‘Storm’ he remarks: “The Lam+ing- 
| storm, and the Peew/?t, or Tui fiit-storm, are also 
| spoken of ; a cover of snow frequently falling 
at the time.” TJ uigit is “the lapwing, or 
plover,” as he tells us later, with a cross- 
reference to Pee-wit, Peez-weep ; and pee-wit- 
land and tuijit-land are terms applied to 
“cold, wet, bad land,” such as is the bird’s 
usual habitat. F. ApDAMs. 


Peesweep, the Scottish name for the peewit 
or lapwing. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
{Many similar replies received. ] 


CHRISTOPHER MERRETT (9" S. v. 436).—Was 
| he not the son of the author of the ‘ Pinax’? 
| His son is mentioned in the forewords to that 
book, 1666 (B.M. copy). S. L. Perry. 


| Provers (9 §. v. 434).—A very similar 
|‘ old proverbe” to that quoted by your 
correspondent from Hearne’s ‘Remarks and 
Collections’ occurs in a curious epitaph at 
“St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street [London 


>|} given by the Rev. John Lambe, M.A. (of 


Clare Hall, Cambridge), Rector of Ridly, co. 
Kent, in one of his interesting MS. note- 


| books (c. 1720) in my possession, as follows :— 
Man, thee behoveth oft, to have this in mind, 


— givest with thine hand, that shalt thou 

fina, 

For Widows be slothfull, and Children be unkind ; 

Executors be covetous, and keep all that they find. 

If any body ask where the dead’s Goods became 
They answer 

So God me help and Halidam, he dy’d a poor Man: 
Think of this. 


Mr. Lambe adds :— 


“Weaver thinks Halidam the Holy 


means 


The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. | Con’union. I am of Opinion it means the Blessed 


Any one who has passed sleepless nights 
will recall his pleasure at the first signs of 
dawn when before his weary eyes the dark 
casement slowly grew “a glimmering square.” 

ALFRED F, Curwen. | 

WeaTHER FoLK-LorE S. v. 436).—The | 
“peesweep ” is the lapwing, whose “familiar 
ery is echoed in the names Peewt, Scotch | 
Peesweep, Old [? Middle] English Wype,* and | 
French Dixhuit,” says the writer of the article | 
‘Lapwing’ in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ 
Brockett in his ‘Glossary’ has the following: 

eewit, Peezweep, the lapwing, or bastard 


3S Wipe (Swedish ripa, Danish vibe) and py-wipe 
are “ Lincolnshire names for the lapwing,” says Dr. 
Smythe Palmer (‘ Folk - Etymology,’ p. 442), who 
ey a list of names in different languages for the | 
yird, to which may be added the German Adhit= or 
Kiebitz. See also his article on ‘ Peasweep,’ with an 
illustrative quotation where the word is so spelt, 


Virgin, Halidam, for Holy Dame. 

I certainly endorse the reverend gentle- 
man’s opinion, and consider the proverb, if 
not also the epitaph, to be at least as early as 
the fifteenth century. There is, indeed, a 
Chaucerian air about them. W. V. 


“Lazy LAuRENCcE” (9 v. 394).—It is 
interesting to know that the fourth cardinal 
sin, so graphically described by Chaucer in 
the ‘Persone’s Tale,’ is under the patronage 
of a saint, albeit an imaginary one. Dr. 
Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ has :— 

** Lazy as David Lawrence’s dog. Here Lawrence 
is a corruption of Larrence, an imaginary being 
supposed by Scottish peasantry to preside over the 
lazy and indolent. Laziness is called Larrence.” 
But is this quite correct? The saying, in 


| one form or another, prevails far beyond the 
limits of Scotland ; and is it the case that 
| there, or anywhere else, the word larrence is 
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used as a synonym for laziness? I know 
that Suffolk peasants say, “As lazy as 
Laurence’s dog,” with an example of his 
laziness added which is too vulgar to quote. 

In the ‘ Folk-Lore of Suffolk,’ published by 
the Folk-Lore Society in 1893, I find among 
the proverbs :— 

“ Laurence has got hold of him, i.¢., he is lazy. 
Lazy Laurence was one of the alliterative per- 
sonifications which our ancestors were so fond of.” 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1784 a Mr. 
E. Barclay wrote :— 

“When a person in hot weather seems lazy, it is 
a common saying that ‘ Lawrence bids him high 
wages.’ Whence the origin of this phrase ?” 

The writer did not specify any locality. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


THe Strappapo (9 §. v. 369).—In a story 
called ‘The Fortunes of Torlogh O’Brien, 
illustrated by Phiz and written by Lever (I 
think), describing an Irish career about the 
time of the battle of the Boyne in 1690, is a 
representation of this military punishment. 
The culprit is hoisted up by his arms to a kind 
of gallows, and then, when falling, pulled up 
again by a jerk. 

I had, until I saw the illustration by Phiz, 
imagined that it was correction administered 
by means of a leathern strap, and this seems 
to be the meaning attached! to it by Major 
Dalgetty :— 

*** And now, my good friend of the Mist,’ said he 
{s.e., Dalgetty], ‘can you tell me what has become 
of your hopeful at as I have not seen him 
since he assisted me to disarm after the action, 
a negligence which deserveth the strappado ?’ 

*“*He is not far from hence,’ said the wounded 
outlaw ; ‘lift not your hand upon him, for he is 
man enough to pay a yard of leathern scourge with 
a foot of tempered steel.’ 

“*A most improper vaunt,’ said Sir Dugald; 
*but I owe you some favours, Ranald, and there- 
fore shall let it pass.””—Chap. xxii. 

The date of the battle of Inverlochy, 
described in the ‘Legend of Montrose,’ is 
2 February, 1645/6. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mazes cut In Turr (9 v. 315, 445).— 
The communications under this head will be 
but fractional unless use be made of the re- 
ferences already stored in ‘N. & Q.’ under 
the titles of ‘ Mazes,’ ‘ Morris,’ and ‘ Julian’s 
Bower.’ W. C. B. 


“InTENTIONS” (9 §S. v. 435).—I have 
already reminded Dr. Murray—and cannot 
resist the pleasure of reminding your readers 
—of John Leech’s delightful cartoon in Punch 


have any more Derby ee Dallying. What 
are your Intentions towards Miss Britannia }” 
If only the cartoon could be transferred to 
the pages of the ‘ New English Dictionary’! 
Without it the words are weak. Q. V. 


Sones (9 v. 437).—The words of 
‘The Woodman,’ by T. Linley, sen., are here 
nearly correctly given, with one amusing 
difference :— 

Stay, traveller, tarry here to-night, 

The rain yet beats, the wind is loud ; 

The moon, too, has withdrawn her light, 

And gone to sleep behind a cloud. 

*Tis seven long miles across the moor, 

And should you chance to go astray, 

You ’ll meet, fear, no friendly door, 

Nor soul to tell the ready way. 

Come, dearest Kate, our meal prepare, 

‘This stranger shall partake our best ; 

A cake and rasher be his fare, 

With ale that makes the weary blest. 

Approach the hearth, there take a place; 

And till the hour of rest draw nigh 

Of Robin Hood and Chevy Chace 

We'll sing, then to our pallets hie. 

Had I the means I'd use you well ; 

Tis little I have got to boast ; 

Yet should you of this cottage tell, 

Say Hal the woodman was your host. 
I hope to send Mr. C. Swynynerron the 
music later. M. E. Foss. 


In the index of vol. ii. of ‘The New 
Musical and Vocal Cabinet’ (London, Thos. 
Kelly, 1820) is ‘Stay, Traveller.’ Unfor- 
tunately the page referred to (42) is wanting 
from my copy. All the songs are “arranged 
for the voice, violin, flute, &c.” 

RosBert PrerPornt. 

“SeveraL” (9% §S. v. 412).—The words 
“severally be joined together” are used at 
the church of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, Col- 
chester, when more sets of banns than one 
are published. There appears to be just 
grammatical cause and impediment why 
persons should not be “ joined were 


In publishing more than one banns of 
marriage I think it is common usage to say, 
“These several persons,” and not, as your 
correspondent Mr. INGLEBy puts it, “ These 
nersons should not severally be joined,” &c. 
‘he meaning is “separate,” as in Pope's 
* Essay on Criticism’ :— 

Each might his several province well command, 

Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

AtrreD F, Curwen. 


“ViripicaL” (9 S, v. 416).—This is given 


of 27 March, 1852, with the legend : “A Plain 


Question.—Mr. Bull: Now, Sir, don’t let us | 


in ‘The Imperial Dictionary’ as “ veridical,’ 
and is there derived from L. veridicus (verum 
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and dico). The meaning is “truthtelling, 
veracious.” The authorities quoted are Ur- 
quhart, “This is so veridical history,” and 
Carlyle, “For our own part we should say, 
would that every Johnson had his veridical 
Boswell or leash of Boswells.” Roget gives 
“veredical” as an adjectival synonym for 
“ veracity.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 
{It may possibly be a misprint for “‘ juridical,” as 
Mr. H. INcuesy and other correspondents suggest. ] 


Rocers’s ‘Grnevra’ (9S. v. 3, 92, 154).— 
Cc. C. B. is right in supposing that I was not 
acquainted with the ballad of ‘The Mistletoe 
Bough,’ and I am obliged by his calling my 
attention to it. 

I have not yet come across it, but I find a 
mention of it in ‘The Reader’s Handbook,’ 
by the late Dr. Brewer, where it is assigned 
to Thomas Haynes Bayly, who died in 1839. 
The date of Rogers's ‘ Italy,’ containing 
*Ginevra,’ is 1822-28, 

The same useful work of reference says 
that a similar narrative is given by Collet in 
his ‘Causes Célébres.’ It also refers to three 
English country houses with each of which a 
like tale is connected. The names of these 
are given, and they are probably among 
those alluded to by Rogers himself in a note 
to ‘Ginevra,’ which I had overlooked. Rogers 
says :— 

“ This story is, I believe, founded on fact ; though 
the time and place are uncertain. Many old houses 
in England lay claim to it. Except in this instance 
and another (p. 429) I have everywhere followed 
history or and I would here disburden 
my conscience in pointing out these exceptions, lest 
the reader should be misled by them.” 

This note would seem to disclaim any 
Italian origin of the tale at all, although in 
both Adams’s ‘Dict. of Eng. Lit.’ and the 

Handbook’ Ginevra is naturally spoken of 
as an Italian lady. 

I may add that Shelley’s ‘ Poems’ include 
a fragment of some length, entitled ‘Ginevra,’ 
dated Pisa, 1821 (Paris, ed. 1829). It is 
said to have been founded on a story con- 
tained in the first volume of a book entitled 
‘L’Osservatore Fiorentino. The bride, who 
seems to have married against her inclination, 
is found dead on her wedding-day, but the 
incident of the chest is wanting. Shelley 
died in the same year that the first part of 
Rogers’s ‘ Italy’ was published. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“Wounp” For (9 §. v. 4, 95, 


believe it. It is, of course, possible to blow 
into a horn without “blowing” it in any 
proper sense ; but really to blow it is the 
same as to wind it. There is no superior 
skill implied in the latter expression. Even 
the substantive “ wind,” Skeat tells us, was 
“originally a pres. part. with the sense of 
‘blowing.’” Let us see how the case stands 
with regard to ordinary usage. When 
Browning's hero comes at last to “ the place,” 
he tells us that 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 

And blew. “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 

came. 

So, too, in Tennyson’s ‘Oriana’ and the ‘Bugle 
Song’ in ‘The Princess.’ When the hero of 
the first-named poem heard “aloud the hollow 
bugle blowing” a call to battle, and when in 
the other the command is given, “ Blow, 
bugle, blow,” or we are bidden to hear “the 
horns of Eltland faintly blowing,” the mean- 
ing is precisely the same as if the verb “to 
wind” had been used. We are surely not to 
suppose that any of these “ blowings” were 
less skilful than the performances of Scott’s 
heroes, who “winded” or “wound” their 
bugles as his metre happened to require. 

Mr. Bayne’s ingenious distinction between 
“wind” and “wind” will not have much 
weight with any one familiar with our 
English folk-speech. A haymaker will rake 
his hay into “ windrows” ; but if he is asked 
why, it is quite a matter of chance whether 
he replies because the “ wind” or the “ wind” 
will re dry it better. C. C. B. 


Jounson’s (9° v. 452).—To 
those who would like to compare notes con- 
cerning the alterations which have taken 
| place in the outer appearance of this house 
during the last century, I would say that 
a view is to be found in the Mirror of 
20 October, 1832. It was copied from a plate 
issued in the first volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1785, and therefore dates back 
practically to Dr. Johnson’s time. At the 
time of the sale of the house in 1887 a 
very good view appeared in the Graphic of 
29 October. A comparison of the two 
pictures will reveal the few structural 
changes which have been carried out. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“THE SPOTTED NEGRO Boy” (9" S. v. 456). 
—In ‘The Book of Days, edited by R. 
Chambers, vol. ii. fi 267, is some account of 

h 


177, 277).—Mr. BayNeE appears to argue as | 
if to blow a horn and to wind it were two 
different things. I do not for a moment | 


the spotted boy. ere is also a woodcut of 
the “ ‘beautiful spotted negro boy, a_ child 
whose skin was naturally mottled with black, 
and whose form has been carefully delineated 
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in a good engraving here copied” (¢.e. in 
*The Book of Days’). 
According to a foot-note he was born in 


the island of St. Vincent in 1808, his parents | 


being natives of Africa, both black. His skin 
and hair were spotted or mottled all over, 
dark brown and white. The child was 
brought to Bristol when fifteen months old, 
and an arrangement was made with Richard- 
son, who took an affectionate interest in the 
child and had it christened Geo. Alex. 
Gratton (in the query the name is Grattox). 
That the boy was buried at Great Marlow, 
&ec., isalso recorded. Ropert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“BERNARDUS NON VIDIT OMNIA”: “ BLIND 
BayarpD” (9 8. v. 356, 441).—The story that 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux walked a whole day 
along the shores of the Lake of Geneva 
without seeing it has been told by Gibbon : 

“The disciples of the saint record a marvellous 


example of his pious apathy. ‘Juxta lacum etiam | appearance being the ‘ Hours of Idleness. 


discovery of further variants, which appear in the 
foot-notes to each page. Below these are given 
Byron’s notes, many of them published for the first 
time, and followed by the editorial notes, dis- 
tinguished as has previously been said. Thirty 
wems previously unpublished now first see the 
light. These include fifteen stanzas of the unprinted 
last canto of ‘ Don Juan’; a considerable fragment 
of the third part of ‘The Deformed Transformed,’ 
concerning which it is as yet too early to speak ; 
and eleven poems from Newstead MSS., which, 
though of slight literary value, furnish useful reve- 
lations of the character of “the moody stripling” 
to whom the ‘ Hours of Idleness’ and the imme- 
diately succeeding works are due. The order is 
chronological, so far as is convenient, the successive 
parts of * Childe Harold’ being given together, and 
oceupying the second volume, while those of 
‘Don Juan’ are reserved for a later volume. 
Epigrams and jeux «esprit are to be arranged in 
chronological order in the later pages of the sixth 
volume, in which will also appear a bibliography 
as well as an index, both indispensable portions of 
any well-executed and scholarly reissue. 


Vol. L. opens, naturally, with the editions, four 


in all, of Byron's ‘Juvenilia,’ the third in order of 
> For the 


- AA - 
Lausannensem totius diei itinere pergens, penitus | details concerning the facsimiles of title-pages we 


non attendit aut se videre non vidit. Cum enim 
vespere facto de eodem lacu socii colloquerentur, 
interrogabat eos ubi lacus ille esset ; et mirati sunt 
universi.’”—‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ chap. lix., note. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. Vols. L-III. 
(Murray.) 


Goop progress is being made with this, the definite 


and best edition of Byron, with which the present 


parame, and probably that which follows, will 


“dited by 


must refer the reader to Mr. Coleridge’s notes, 
| which supply many particulars from our friends 
| Mr. Buxton Forman, C.B., and Mr. Richard Edg- 
leumbe. To the general collection of these is now 
| given the title ‘Hours of Idleness and other Early 
Poems.’ With them are printed ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ ‘ Hints from Horace,’ ‘ The 
Curse of Minerva,’ and ‘ The Waltz.’ Illustrations 
to this first volume include, in addition to various 
facsimiles of title-pages, a portrait of Byron, from 
| a miniature in the possession of the Earl of Love- 
lace, painted in 1815 by James Holmes; a portrait 
of Miss Chaworth, also from a miniature; and a 
representation of the British Museum Theseus from 
| the east pediment of the Parthenon. 
Vol. if is, as has been said, wholly taken up 
| with ‘Childe Harold,’ to which are prefixed notes 


ve likely to content themselves. Except that under | on the MSS. and an itinerary to the first two parts. 
existing conditions no edition of any classic can be | Its illustrations comprise a charming portrait of 
regarded as absolutely tinal, it is difficult to see | Ianthe, engraved by W. Finden after Westall ; one 
what more than now is given to the public can be | from a miniature by Cosway of the Duchess of 
desired. The book is admirably inde rubricated, | Richmond, in the possession of the Duke of Rich- 
and illustrated ; for the amateur there is an édition | mond and Gordon; and a portrait of Byron, from 
de luxe, which contains extra illustrations, and in| an oil painting by Ruckard, belonging to Horatio 
beauty is not likely to be surpassed ; the collation | F. Brown, with designs of the Horses of St. Mark, 
of texts and the selection and disposition of notes | St. Pantaleone, from a woodcut, and ‘The Dying 
have been left to Mr. Coleridge, a man of unfailing | Gaul,’ from the original work in the Museum of the 
taste and judgment, who has added in brackets | Capitol. 

new and valuable comments of hisown: what may! The third volume contains the works on which 
be regarded as the final collection of poems hitherto | the European reputation of Byron rests and the 
unprinted has been made, and the owner of the | legends concerning him are founded, the various 
completed work may boast the possession of every- | corsair and other tales, the ‘ Hebrew Melodies,’ 
thing concerning the poet which is preserved and is | miscellaneous poems between 1809 and 1814, with 
worthy of publication. Based upon the edition of | some published at a later date, and what Mr. Cole- 
Murray of 1831, in 6 vols. I2mo., the present edition, | ridge now first entitles ‘Pieces of the Separation,’ 
which is in 8vo., will extend over twelve volumes, | consisting of the “‘ Fare thee well, and if for ever,” 
and is in all respects what is called a library | ‘A Sketch,’ and ‘Stanzas to Augusta.’ The illus- 
edition. It follows, like its predecessors, the text | trations comprise Lord Byron in Albanian dress, 
of the successive issues of sieee and poems which | from the portrait in oils by T. Phillips, R.A.; 


appeared in the author’s lifetime, and were sub-| Princess Charlotte, from a miniature at Windsor 
ject to his revision, or that of Gifford and other | Castle; Lady Wilmot Horton, Byron’s cousin, on 
accredited readers. The results of successive col- | Whom was written “She walks in beauty like the 
lations with the original MSS. have been incor- | night,” after a sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 

the Hon. Mrs, Leigh, from a sketch in the British 


porated, and a final collation has ended in the 
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Museum by Sir Geo. Hayter; and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, by T. Phillips, R.A. ; with a view of the 
Temple of Zeus Nemeus, after William Pars, 
A.R.A. Mr. Coleridge’s work is admirably exe- 
cuted ; his prefatory comments leave nothing to be 
desired, and his criticisms maintain the right 
measure betwixt extravagance and eulogy. There 
is no temptation to enter on the vexed question of 
Byron’s position in poetry. No English writer 
since Shakespeare has exercised an equal influence 
upon European thought, and though he cannot be 
credited with the lyrical inspiration of the greatest 
of his rivals and successors, his place on Parnassus 
will not be disputed. There are few collectors or 
students who will not be glad to have in their 
possession the latest, handsomest, and most autho- 
ritative edition of his works. Apropos of Mr. 
Coleridge’s note on the word ca/oyer, used by Byron 
in ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘ The Giaour,’ both passages 
being quoted s.r. in the *H.E.D.,’ Mr. Coleridge 
may care to know that Rabelais styled himself 
“calloier des isles Hieres.” 


Sweet Hampstead and its Associations. By Mrs. 
Caroline A. White. (Stock.) 

Sweet is not the adjective usually applied to 
Hampstead, and visitors on the opening days of 
the present month to that lofty and salubrious 
suburb may even have doubted its appropriateness. 
Constable, who was long a resident there, though 
under circumstances pleasanter than now prevail, 
called it ‘‘Sweet Hampstead,” and we will not 
eavil at the appellation. Among many books that 
have been written concerning Hampstead Mrs. 
White’s is the most recent and one of the best. It 
gives much information concerning spots of beauty 
and interest and residents or visitors of distinction. 
Little of this is new—it could not, indeed, well be 
so—but it is brought together in a convenient and an 
attractive form. The illustrations, moreover, are 
valuable, as preserving the recollection of beautiful 
spots which are in the way of losing much of their 
beauty. ‘‘ Martin of Galway” scarcely distinguishes 
for the present generation Richard Martin of Balli- 
nahinch, more commonly known as “ Humanity” 
Martin. “Of Galway” he certainly was, though he 
was presumably born in Dublin. Colley Cibber is 
mentioned in terms more disparaging than he merits, 
which is not a matter of much importance. For 
the “* brothers Chalons” we should read the brothers 
Chalon. Our author would not talk of the sisters 
Wrights. These are all the improvements we have 
to suggest. Mrs. White seems to have somewhat 
wearied of her task as she progressed, and her style 
in the later pages grows occasionally a little slip- 
shod. Her book is, however, a pleasant souvenir 
of spots that we have long loved, and is worthy of a 
warm welcome. 


Johnson and his Circle. By James W. Hoste. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 
Tuts is an interesting booklet of some sixty pages, 
dealing with Boswell’s hero and some of the modern 
editions of Boswell’s book. Mr. Hoste is judicious 
in his estimate of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s services to 
his subject, but might have indicated more clearly 
what the student desires and gets, or does not get, 
in other editions. The view of the sage is a little 
roseate. Asa bookman he was an unblushing skipper ; 
his liberal mind was probably his greatest part; 
his talk a performance miles beyond * Rasselas.’ 
There can be no doubt that he succeeded in im- 


pressing the fair sex when he chose; still, his 
uncouth habits were not so ignored by them as 
Mr. Hoste supposes. The famous Duchess of Devon- 
shire recognized Johnson’s learning, but did not 
forget to note his unpleasant side, as may be seen 
in her recently published letters. Mr. Hoste con- 
cludes with a tribute to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ a great achievement which is but too 
little appreciated—indeed, ignored—by many who 
consider themselves cultivated. Its value and 
accuracy in eighteenth-century matters are con- 
spicuous. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s articles are justly 
waised, as also those on Burke, Garrick, and 


A Glossary of Botanic Terms. By B. D. Jackson. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

Mk. Jackson has profited by the published work 
of others, and added a great deal of his own, with 
the assistance of competent authorities, so that 
his dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive 
and highly meritorious performance. One word, 
“escape,” which we could not find in the main 
work is duly noted in the addenda. Conferences of 
recognized authority ought from time to time to 
decide definitely on scientific terms, as several have 
only the authority ef one name, and after a period 
of usage sink into desuetude. Meanwhile, the 
existence of two terms for the same thing, as 
hystrella and carpel, is a nuisance. An important 
word like dicotyledon should have a heading to 
itself. To indicate the scope of Mr. Jackson’s book 
we should say that it devotes itself to scientific 
terminology without giving old plant-names or 
Latin names of plants such as ranunculus. Con- 
genital should be explained more fully as “‘ connate” 
or ‘‘constitutional,” in opposition to acquired. 
“ Use-inheritance ” and “ use-modifications,” which 
erep up, for instance, in the case of Olearna nwn- 
mularifolia, are not very elegant terms, but, we 
think, have sufficient authority and convenience to 
call for a place here. Ainetogenesis may stand for 
the first, if classical words are preferable, which 
we doubt. 


Coutts & Co., Bankers, E:linburgh and London. By 
Ralph Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. (Stock.) 
Tus is not the first attempt to depict the prosperous 
eareer of the Couttses. Sir William Godlee of 
Pitsligo, an apprentice first and then a partner in 
Coutts’s, the friend and biographer of Beattie, left 
an account of the early fortunes of the house in his 
autobiographical ‘Memoirs of a Banking- House.’ 
He, however, dying in 1806, carried the record 
no further than 1803, and the tale has been taken 
up by Mr. Richardson, who brings it up to date, 
dealing at some length with the fortunes of Sir 
Francis Burdett, the marriage of Thomas Coutts 
with Harriot Mellon, subsequently Duchess of St. 
Albans, and the charities of Lady Burdett Coutts. 
Throughout his book he is the loyal champion of 
the Couttses and the various partners in their firms. 
He dismisses as infamous attempts at extortion— 
which, indeed, most of them were —the pam- 
phlets directed against Mrs. Coutts or the Duchess 
of St. Albans, and sees everything in the most 
roseate hue. His book is padded with descrip- 
tions of Edinburgh in the last century, with 
references to Sir Walter Scott and Green Mantle 
and with extracts, but moderately appropriate, 
from ‘Rokeby’ and other poems. We wish Mr. 


Richardson had looked more carefully after his 
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| 
proofs. On p. 4 we find William Maitland, 
the historian of Edinburgh, spoken of as “ her.’ 
We could, if we wished to be censorious, 
point to graver errors. The book is, however, 
pleasant and readable enough, and is to be 
regarded as homage rather than history. It is 
freely illustrated, and some of the pictures are 
excellent. A not very attractive portrait of the 
Duchess of St. Albans is among them. We should 
have preferred a reproduction of Romney’s portrait 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1887, or if that or 
the pictures in the possession of Lady Burdett Coutts 
are not accessible, the well-known engraving of her 
in the character of Cherry would have answered. 
British Music Publishers, Printers, and Engravers, 

London, Provincial, Scottish, and Irish. By 

Frank Kidson. (Hill & Sons.) 

Ix issuing, in dictionary form, a list, to be hereafter 
extended, of British music publishers and early 
music typographers, Mr. Kidson, to whom is 
owing ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ has secured, by reference 
to imprints, the dates of the vast mass of undated 
musical publications ranging from 1700 to 1825. For 
an effort in this direction Dr. Burney, we are told, 
clamoured a hundred years ago. This is, however, 
the first attempt to deal with the subject. Many 
years have been occupied with the task, and much 
original and important matter has been brought to 
light. How thorough is the workmanshi »and how 
important the information —— will be seen 
by those turning to such headings as Playford or 
Wright. The book, which covers the period between 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the first quarter 
of the present century, is intended to serve, not only 
musical antiquaries, but librarians, booksellers, and 
bibliographers generally. This desirable end is 
accomplished, and the work, which is issued in a 
limited edition, is likely to meet with the warm 
reception it merits. 

We have received Part 1. of the Life and Times 
of Queen Victoria (Casseil & Co.), with a special 
personal memoir by Mrs. Oliphant. The frontis- 
piece reproduces very agreea aly the well-known 
picture ‘ Your Majesty,’ and a well-executed por- 
trait of Her Majesty accompanies the part. 

We have also received from Messrs. Dawhbarn 
& Ward two parts of the Photominiature, and from 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. the inspiriting Matabele 
Campaign, and the no less stirring Downfall of 
Prempeh, both in a sixpenny edition, with illustra- 
tions by the author, Col. S. 8. Baden-Powell. 

Dr. Brusurievp, F.S.A., has reprinted from the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association 
his excellent paper, read at Buxton last July, on 
Arbor Low, which he regards as one of the oldest 
prehistoric monuments in England, older than either 
Abury or Stonehenge. 

Dr. Joux Younea, Keeper of the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, has sent us two interesting 
pamphlets, The Making of a Book and Three 
English Medical MSS., 1550-1660, 

Tue use of acoustic jars, boundary stones, and 
small bells such as serve for domestic purposes, are 
all discussed in the recent numbers of the Jnter- 
médiaire. In regard to the last it appears that 
the secret museum at Naples contains some very 
curious Pompeian door-bells. Their indecency was 
probably intended to counteract the evil-eye of any 
one seeking to enter the dwelling which they orna- 


mented. Two interesting communications on the 


lack of musical sensitiveness in certai 

published in the number for 7 May. Poste att 
seem, have frequently but a dull ear in this respect. 
A list of harmonious verse-makers who have failed 
to appreciate music might be of use both to the 
physiologist and the psychologist, for at first sight 
it is astonishing that the faculty of hearing should 
be highly developed in one direction and abortive 
in the other. In the issue for 22 May is an article 
on the practice of wearing the sword on the dexter 
side. ‘*The Roman cables: carried the sword at 
the right because they bore a buckler on the left 
and their scabbard was not attached to the belt, 
but to the baldric, which allowed the weapon to be 
easily seized by the right hand when the strap of 
the baldric was drawn a little forward by the left ; 
while the Roman officers, not having a buckler, 
had the sword at the left in the time of Cesar, and 
could suspend it indifferently, either from the 
baldric or the waistbelt.” Further articles touch 
on the use of the bee and the swan in heraldry, and 
on the literature devoted to cats, the first of twelve 
sonnets addressed by Taine to his household 
favourites being printed in full. 

THE first article in Mélusine for March-April 
relates to the phenomena known as visual and 
auditive mirages, which are necessarily of great 
importance in the unravelling of many folk-tales 
“The moment will come without doubt when all 
illusions of the desert will be submitted to a 
methodical examination making the necessar 
division between hallucination, fantasy, an 
reality.” Till then the folk-lorist does well who 
collects instances of phantasmagoria and “* mirages 
of sound.” The second paper relates to the ‘ Pré- 
férés du Bon Dieu,’ while the third is another instal- 
ment of M. Tuchmann’s voluminous work on the 
evil-eye. 


Botices to Correspondents, 
must call special attention t 
the following 
On all communications must be written th 
and address of the sender, not necessarily as 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
eading, the series, volume, and page or 
which they refer. Correspondents 
queries are requested to head the seco . 
G. A. B.—We cannot insert unless correct refer- 
ences are given, as the rules above request. 
Weeping Infant”). — Answered §, 
x. 185. 
NOTICE. 
itorial Communications should be add 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 16 contains Articles on 


The WELSH PEOPLE. 

CHARTERHOUSE and RUGBY. 

The GREEK MELIC POETS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to SPANISH HISTORY e 

NEW NOVELS :—Life’s Trivial Round ; George Linnwood ; Unleavened 
Bread ; La Charpente. 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

RECENT WORKS on PLATO and ARISTOTLE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BNGLISH POETRY. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MISS MARY KINGSLEY; The LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS at 
PAKIS; HUCHOWN'’S CODEX; The ETYMOLOGY of “ RIB- 
BON’'; PROF. BUCHHEIM; BURNS'S ‘AULD LANG SYNE’; 
MARY of GUISE; SALES; DANTE at BOLOGNA; DR. THOMAS 
FITZ-PATRICK. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Horticultural L ;A ical Notes ; ieties; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Royal Academy; The Black Prince; Pinwell; Notes 
from Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :-— _ Week; Recent Publications; Gossip; Performances 
Next Wee 

DRAMA oe al Comedy; London Shakspeares about the Poet's 
Time ; Gossip. 


Atzo— 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 2 contains Articles on 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES PEARSON 
SOME HISTORIES of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
ENGLAND and AMERICA INDEPENDENCE. 


NEW NOVELS :—C Bequeathed ; ‘The Shadow of Allah ; 
The Mystery of ata “Woman and Artist; A Mountain 
uropa. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

BOOKS about the WAK 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


*The GULDEN LEGEND’; The JPSI DANTE; SALE; The RELIEF | 


of LONDONDERRY; The INGLIS LIBRARY; The ALLEGED 
TREACHERY of MARY of GUISE; ‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
EUROPE.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Chemical Schooi-Books; Geographical Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes, Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—History of the Works of Sir Joshua peat The 
Archwological Societies; Two Babylonian Seals; Sale; Gossip. 


ALso— 


MUSIC:—The Week; The Handel Festival at Bonn; Sir George | wusic:—The Week; 


Grove ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Steele's ‘Theatre’ ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 9 contains Articles on 
JOURNALS of a SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCOUT. 
The POETRY of MATHILDE BLIND. 
A BOOK on BURMA 
MELANCHTHON as REFORMER. 
PLYMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 
SOME MEMOIRS of the FRENCH REVOLL — 
NEW NOVELS:—The Quest of Mr. East; rsula; The Fatali 


The Queen Wasp; The Devil's Bisson’, The Northern 
e. 


BOOKS about WALES. 

DANTE LITERATURE, 

ALPINE REPRINTS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

MINOR ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MARY of GUISE; The DEATH of SIGER DE BRABANT; BURNS'S 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; SALES; The FOUNDING of TINSLEY 
BROTHERS ; The RELIEF of LONDONDERRY 

ALso— 

GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Recent Publications; Chemical Notes; Astronomical 
Notes. A MS. of Tartaglia; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 

FINE ARTS: —Classical Archwology; Recent Publications; The 

Royal Academy ; ‘St. Francis’s Vision '; Gossip. 


Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 


mm...» —The Week; Shakspeare and Molitre; Recent Plays and 
Criticism ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for May 26 contains Articles on 
TRAVEL and SPORT in the PAMIRS. 
JAMES I. asa WRITER 
| MR. FITCHETT’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
| CRANMER and the REFORMATION, 
The HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 


NEW NOVELS :—Jem Carruthers; A Man his Mark ; Kiddy; To the 
Healing of the Sea. 
| BOOKS about the WAR. 
| ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
| HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BROOKS. 


OLD COLONIAL WARFARE; ‘The GOLDEN LEGEND ; MISSING 
| FIRST EDITION ; SALE ; The ALLEGED TREACHERY of MARY 
of GUISE 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:— The Temple Primer of Ethnology; Library Table ; 


Authsopetd Apes in America; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
rossi 


FINE ARTS: to Classical Archeology; The Royal 
Academy ; ¢ Grafton Galleries; The ‘St. Franci tJ 
Eyck ; The De Falbe Sale ; Gossip. piiesinecines 
; Opera in Germany; Gossip; rma! 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of all Newsagents. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


PER ANNUM 


d. 

Argosy ... ese oe ese ove ase 7 6] Longman’s one ose ose ons 0 
Century .. eos ess 10 6] National Review on ese — 
Conte porary Rev ese ose ows 16 Nineteenth Century .. ons on , 
English Illustrated... wee ove ove 5 Revue des Deux Monces ove 30 0 
Fortnightly Review ... ove one eve 16 O| Seribner’s ove ons one 
Harper's ... eco 9% O| Temple Bar 7 6 

" QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER 1 DATE, P. 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


| SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H S MIT H & 8S O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

d. s. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19, 20, 21, and 22... ose one an 8 6... 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ose exe on w 8 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 hin 
2 vols. for 1892 60... 3 6 

CASSELL’ S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. “Tilustrated .. .26 
— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of ond ARTS. Vol. or 1892... 
Vol. for 1894 . 90... 3 6 

—— Vol. for 1895 . 90. 3 6 

Vol. for 1896 ... 3 6 
—— Vol. for 1897 . 

Vol. for 1898 . ne 96 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898 . 26 
May to Uctober, 1598 
November, 1598, to April, 1899... - 26 
May to October, 1599 eee ooo 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1596, 1897, and 1898. owe eve om 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, 1897, and 1898 one ©6060. &E 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Ne., sent free upon application to to » 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—. —Saturday, June 23, 1900. 
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